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AThunderbird 
with 4 doors is 
still aThunderbird. 

Wc created this car for the few. The few 
discerning Americans who always loved 
Tliunderbird’s looks, luxury and performance 
-but longed for 4 doors for easy entering 
and exiting. Now you c;in slop longing and 
start flying— in a '67 Thunderbird with 
four center-opening doors inspired by 
L.incoln Continental. 

So if you're young enough to appreciate 
Thunderbird's performance, and adult 
enough to enjoy the luxury, there's just one 
decision left. Two doors? Or four? At last 
you can choose. And cither way, your car 
is Thunderbird. Unique in all the world. 

Make your choice at your Ford Dealer's now. 

Thunderbird 

Unique in all the world. 




How a 
short plug 
takes the fear 
out of long 
water holes. 



The Wilson Staff DNnapower Iron 
is not nnicii for making a big splash. 
That's because the nest, accentuated flare of 
the blade places extra ueighi in the hitting 
area w ithoiil disturbing the oxer-all balance 
and feel of the iron. This means more dis- 
tance and greater accuracx for you! 

The big and e.xclusixely W ilson feature 
is the wav the hoscl is drilled through to the 
heel of the blade to remove dead weight and 
to make room for a perfect union of head 
and shaft. 

That's wlierc the short plug comes in. It 
replaces drilled out weight which has been 
added to the hitting area where it really 
counts! 

riiese are reasons why more and more 
golfers are joining the swing to W'llson Stall' 
Djnapower Irons. After all, why water 
down >our game when >ou can keep it high 
and dry ? 


ihmugh enir prf>fe^<ii 




Create a '30,000 

life insurance 
estate overnight 
. . .'12 a month. 


I t's a hard fact, but you need life insurance most 
when you can least afford it. When your family 
is young. And you’re on a tight budget. 

So Allstate has specially designed this policy to give 
you maximum protection at minimum cost. 

I^et’s say you're 26 years old. For less than $12 a 
month, Allstate’s “10-year-term” renewable pol- 
icy will guarantee your family $30,000 cash if 
something should happen to you. 

What’s more, anytime, before age 60, you can 
convert your policy to permanent life insurance— 
the kind that builds solid cash savings. 

This is life insurance in the Sears and Allstate tradition 
of value. Another example why Allstate is the young 
family man’s best buy in life insurance. 

Talk to an Allstate Agent at an Allstate 
olTice— or at Sears, or he'll be glati to 
come to your home. Allstate Life Insur- 
ance Company, Skokie, Illinois. 



"flead the scary part again, Daddy!" 



You’re in good hands with Allstate® 

Founded by Sears 
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Sports Illustratso is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc., 540 N. Michi- 
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Next week 

PRO BASKETBALL'S top title 
is on the line. Frank Deford 
reporting. Sum-ups of the sc- 
ries in the cast and west divi- 
sions provide clues to the even- 
tual champion of the NBA. 

THE MARYLAND HUNT, 
most colorful American race 
meet, lasts only about eight 
minutes, but the fashionable 
parties it is surrounded with go 
almost nonstop for 48 hours. 

OPENING WEEK in baseball 
takes the questions and exper- 
iments of spring training and 
exposes them to the reality of 
championship play. A report 
on the first act of the drama. 
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PERMISSION IS SHtlCTLY PROHIBITTO. 



LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Wc have always encouraged our wriiers 
10 express their opinions below their 
signatures, even when those opinions 
represent something less than the unan- 
imous conclusion of the rest of the 
staff. And, as all of us arc well aware, 
few sports present an opportunity for 
more assorted conclusions than base- 
ball. Writer X. for example, may argue 
that the Cincinnati Reds are a much 
sounder team than they appear to be 
and should win the pennant by 10 
games. Well, that’s fine with us and we 
print it and everyone is happy in Cin- 
cinnati. Who isn’t happy is Writer Y. 
who was preparing to announce that 
the real surprise team of this year’s Na- 
tional League race will be the Houston 
Astros. 

This lively divergence of opinion — 
which really isn’t quite as anarchistic 
as it sounds — adds savor to the crea- 
tion of our annual Baseball Issue, which 
you are now reading. The form charts 
(/wge <55) on the 20 teams in the two 
leagues are the work of half a dozen 
editors and writers working in (more 
or less) harmony. The unsigned judg- 
ments offered in the Outlook section 
at the bottom of each form chart are 
the collective opinion of the whole 
half dozen, and therefore rarely reflect 
with precision any one opinion. If Writ- 
er Z (most of our writers have short 
names) hears some reader say "I hear 
you guys are picking Detroit,” he beats 
his head against the wall because he 
A/ioh's that even with Johnny Sain the 
Tiger pitching Just isn’t that good. He 
didn’t pick Detroit. Somebody else did. 
And so on. 

As the form charts went to press with 
Sports Illustrated’s group thinking 
on the pennant races frozen in type, 1 
asked the baseball staff to give me 
their individual predictions, and 1 
found myself fascinated not only by 
what they disagreed on but by their 
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surprising unanimity of opinion in cer- 
tain odd areas. They couldn't settle on 
a pennant winner in either league (only 
two picked the Pirates, only two— and 
not the same two— picked the Orioles), 
but four said the Phillies, who are 
third in the betting odds, would col- 
lapse into the second division. And 
while the Cardinals are rated sixth in 
the odds, three of our men pick them 
third and all agree that the Cards will 
finish in the first division. But though 
everyone says that Baltimore, Minne- 
sota and Detroit will monopolize the 
lop three spots in the American League 
standings, there is no agreement on the 
order. Moreover, two think that the 
Kansas City Athletics will surprise and 
finish in the first division but another 
snorts that the A’s wilt finish ninth. 
And nobody liked Cincinnati, not even 
Writer X. 

All clear? 

As forme, last year I picked the Yan- 
kees as my sleeper (they slept). This 
time 1 think I'll switch leagues and 
pick the Dodgers. 

Although Florida has lost its base- 
ball teams, now that spring training is 
over and the season is under way to 
the north and west, the state is going 
to gain in its baseball coverage. Sports 
Illustrated is now airlifting about 
27.0(X) copies a week from our printing 
plant in Chicago to Post Office Sectional 
Centers in Jacksonville, Tampa and M i- 
ami. This means that all our Florida 
subscribers will now have the maga- 
zine by Friday each week, and a high 
percentage will actually receive it on 
Thursday. 
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HART 

SCHAFFER 


Stripes are slimming. Stripes arc fashion news (particularly in fresh Meticulous Hart Schaffner & Marx tailoring promises— the look 
colorings like the subtle olivc-on-blue above). And stripes lend you buy is the look you keep. If you're uncertain which store 
themselves perfectly to traditional Racquet Club styling. Lines are can show you the advantage of stripes, write Hart Schaffner 
straight. Shoulders are natural. Altogether a tall and trim look. & Marx, 36 So. Franklin St., Chicago, 111. 



For fast relief 


from the discomfort of hot, muggy days 
and sweltering, sleepless nights... 



. . . take a Chrysler Airtemp whole-house air conditioning 
system. Getthat wonderful “Airtemp Feeling” throughout 
your home. Chrysler Airtemp has air conditioning equip- 
ment to fit any brand of warm air heating system. If you 
want to feel more get-up-and-go this summer, get up and 
go to your Airtemp dealer today. 


^=7^irtGmp 








In the midst of a spectacular summer, Manitoba 
hosts the Pan American Games, July 22 to August 7. 
More than 3,500 athletes from North, South and 
Central America will compete in over 400 events in 
23 different sports. 

Ana while you're here, in Canada’s Centennial Year, you'll want to 
enjoy more of Manitoba, with its 100,000 lakes, unexcelled fishing 
waters and scenic national and provincial parks. There is activity for 
every interest, modern accommodation and outstanding western 
cuisine— plus the Games and dozens of other special events celebrat- 
ing Canada's 100th Birthday. Let us help you plan your visit to magni- 
ficent Manitoba in '67. Simply mail the coupon. 


Department of Tourism & Recreation 

7451 Legislative Building. Winnipeg. Manitoba, Canada 
r~l Pleise send Manitoba literature to: 

D Please send Pan American Games literature to: 



CANADA'S VACATION HEARTLAND 
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Presenting Super Tire: 
for drivers who aren’t 
super-human. 


There are six things you have to think about when you 
buy a tire: Safety. Traction. Skid resistance. Ride. 
Styling. Mileage. Or pick our Amoco^ 120. It thinks of 
all six things for you. 

For instance, it was safety tested without failure at 
120 mph. Even after 15,000 miles, you get 32% better 
traction than when most new-car tires are new. Super 
Tire helps you decide between a tire that's built for 
this and a tire that’s built for that. Super Tire is built. 
Period. Come see it soon. 

“You expect more from Standard— and you get it!' 


OThe American Oil Company. 1967. World’s larpesl distributor of Atlas tires. 


STANDARD 

D I L 

i» lAH »»a« . AOlrli 0 mm . s 


528 31i 253 b 

0 I 


GOOD THRO 

JOHN K SROSSPIETSCH 

OJ, MONTH 

70 YIAR 




FREE! 


ALABAMA 


Got a business trip coming up 
down here? Bring your brief case 
by all means — but don't forget 
your clubs, rod, reel, and other 
sporting gear. You'll need them in 
fun-Rlled Alabamal When business 
is over, begin enjoying yourself. 
Live it up — or relax. Either way, 
stay awhile in friendly Alabama. 
Where business is a pleasure! 


Come 
to work... 


stay 
to play! 


BOOKTALK 

A long love affair between man and 
machine get* lender documentation 

I I is generally agreed that the proudest 
product of this century is the modern 
motorcar. There are now about 80 million 
cars in the U.S. alone, and the number is 
increased by nearly eight million each year. 
Clearly we adore our automobiles. 

U was not always that way. In the begin- 
ning the motorcar was roundly despised for 
its noisiness, its toxic fumes, its ability to 
scare horses and children and, almost from 
the start, its talent for manslaughter. But 
Homo sapiens has a way of becoming in- 
fatuated with anything that threatens his 
life. So it look only a little time and Henry 
Ford to turn man's first cautious curiosity 
about the automobile into a full-fledged 
love affair. In a boldly printed volume en- 
titled Man & Motor: the 20ih century love 
«/!«»> (Walker and Company, $17.50) Derek 
Jewell, an auto buff and deputy editor of 
The Sumkiy Times of London, has assem- 
bled a well-chosen cross section of art and 
commentary to diKumeni and illuminate 
this odd romance. There arc photographs 
and cartoons, essays and poems, taut de- 
scriptions and long monologues, encom- 
passing everybody from Andy Warhol to 
Stirling Moss, from F. Scott Fitzgerald to 
Jean Shrimpton. 

The book is divided into four sections: 

I ) The racers. 2) The makers. 3) The mys- 
tique and the mania and 4) The future and 
the facts of loving. Each has its half-dozen 
high points, and each is worth a detailed 
reading. 

Automobile racing is motoring at its most 
romantic. The section on racing begins with 
a portfolio of champions that carries racing 
from Emil Levassor, who singlehundedly 
won the 732-mile race from Paris to Bor- 
deaux and back in 1895. through Jimmy 
Clark, twice a Grand Prix world champion 
and winner of the 1965 Indianapolis 500. 
Some of the driven have pithy things to say 
about their sport, vi:., the classic statement 
from Stirling Moss. “There are two things 
no man will admit he can't do well: drive 
and make love." Another passage from 
Moss (originally contained in Ken Purdy's 
fine biography of the Englishman) captures 
the very es.sence of the philosophy of death- 
defying speed: "You go through a corner 
absolutely flat out, right on the ragged edge, 
but absolutely in control, on your own line 
to an inch, the car just hanging there, the 
tyres as good as geared to the road, locked 
to it, and yet you know that if you ask one 
more mile an hour of the car, if you pul 
another 5 pounds ofsidethrust on it, you'll 
lo.se the whole flaming vehicle. . . . You're 
on lop of it all, and the exhilaration, the 
thrill is tremendous, and you say to yourself. 
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all right, you bastards, top that one. . . 
And the aftermath from Phil Hill: “I no 
longer have as much need to race, to win. 
I don't have as much hunger any more. 1 am 
no longer willing to risk killing myself.'’ 
Though the passages in this section are 
short, they are incisive, and slowly an an* 
swer to the seemingly unanswerable ques- 
tion, "Why docs a driver race?” begins to 
reveal itself. 

The other sections, though unconcerned 
with competitive driving, are of equal in- 
terest. There is a beautiful section on the 
classic touring and grand-iuuring cars, and 
there are two large excerpts from articles 
which, though relatively new. arc already 
threatening to become motoring ctas.sics. 
The first is from The Kaiuly-Kolored Tan- 
gerine Flake Streamline Baby by Tom Wolfe. 
The second was written by an inmate of 
Southern Michigan Slate Prison and first 
appeared in Sports Illustrathj (Feb. 
21. 1966). It is a hymn to that up-to-date 
specialist, the getaway driver. It begins: "In 
the more hip circles here at state prison it is 
generally held that the two lop drivers of all 
time were Juan Manuel Fangioand Clarence 
Heatherton." Fangio needs no introduc- 
tion. Heatherton might. He was one of the 
more imaginative getaway drivers. 

Surrounding all of this are entertaining 
excerpts from just about everybody who has 
anything at all to say about motoring- There 
is Fitzgerald's description of the wildly glo- 
rious touring car immortalized in his short 
story The Diamond As Big As the Hit:, Hen- 
ry Miller's facetious account of his romance 
with a camshaft, Rudyard Kipling's descrip- 
tion of an early steam car, Ian Fleming's 
reasoning for his dislike of all American 
cars except the Cord, which he praised 
through his fictional creation James Bond, 
and a hilarious description by Peter Sellers 
of buying a maroon Rolls-Royce Mulliner 
Park Ward two-door sportster (otherwise 
known as the R.R.M.P.W, 2D.S.). 

Another section tells what cars certain 
celebrities like. Malcolm Muggeridge, for 
instance, prefers a Mercedes convertible, 
Pavil McCartney both an Aston DB6 and a 
Mini Cooper with a Radford conversion, 
and Terence Stamp says, "If I can't have a 
Rolls or an Aston I don't want a car at all.'’ 

And finally the poets lake over. Ogden 
Nash begins one poem with: "They who 
make automobiles. /They hate wheels.’’ 
W, H. Charnock writes. "1 knew a ntan 
who loved Mercedes . More than liquor, lu- 
cre, ladies. /Wore the proud three-pointed 
star /On tie as well as on motorcar, /On 
handkerchief and undervest / And, in tattoo, 
upon his chest. . . 

In summary, this anthology is well worth 
its rather hefty price, whether you're a 
Jimmy Clark or simply a Sunday driver who 
might need a few lines of cheer the next 
time (he old family car won't crank up on 
a cold, wet morning. 

— Kim Chapin 



This is the way 
it used to 
crumhie. 



Not any more. Now you can ship your fragile cargo in White®trucks equipped with Velvet-Ride. 
Velvet-Ride is White's revolutionary new tandem suspension system that protects 

your cargo by reducing road vibration and shock up to 90% better than most suspensions. 

It has a way of grounding a bump before it can reach the frame. Keeps them from building 
up into that chattering, shattering wham-wham-wham that clobbers everything. Only White has 
Velvet-Ride. But it’s available on almost all White tandem trucks. So ask your transportation people 
to investigate the benefits of protecting truck shipments of your cargo with Velvet-Ride 
(White Motor’s trademark for the patented Willetts Suspension). No one will ever call your 
service crummy. WHITE TRUCKS 





It does all the work, 

but on Saturday night which one goes to the party? 


Once upon o time there was an ugly 
little bug. If could go obouf 27 miles on 
just one gallon of gas. If could go about 
40,000 miles on just one set of tires. And if 
could park in tiny little crevices no bigger 
thon a bug. If wos jusf righf for toking father 
fo the train or the children fo school. Or 
for toking mother to the grocery store, 
drugstore, dime store and all the other 
enchanting places thot mothers go when 


everyone else is working. 

The ugly little bug was just like one of 
the family. But alas, it wosn't beautiful. 

So for ony importonf occasion the ugly 
little bug would be replaced. By a big 
beautiful chariot, drown by 300 horses! 

Then after a time, o curious thing hop- 
pened. The ugly little bug Iwhich was made 
very sturdily) never got uglier. But the big 
beautiful chariot didn't exactly get more 


beautiful. 

In foct, in a few years its beouty began 
to fade. Until, lo ond behold, the ugly little 
bug didn't look os ugly as the big beoutiful 
chariot! 

The moral being: if you wont to show 
you've gotten somewhere, get 
a big beautiful chariot. But if you 
simply wont to get somewhere, 
get a bug. 






for just $5 


Discover 
the sport 
of flying 


Flying's great sport... fascinating, challenging, rewarding. 
A sport you can enjoy year-round even on business trips! 


It’s crtgrossing, absorbini’. never loses i(s appeal. And it's more (ban just the sheer 
pleasure and Irecdoni of motion in three dimensions — it's the people you meet... 
the "hangar Hying". ..the lore of aviation. ..the limitless destinations which modern 
far-ranging Pipers open up. f:ven round-the-world Piper (lights are now no rarity. 


Challenging? Yes. But you'll find the learn- 
ing process so well organized you'll enjoy 
every fascinating, scientifically programmed 
step uf the way. 

In the air, the Piper Cherokee w ith modern 
low wing is the perfect classroom. On the 
ground. Piper dealers use the most modern 
audiu-visiial training aids to make the "book 
learning" equally engrossing, interesting, and 
thorough. 

You hiive a choice of several easy learn- 


lo-fly programs. By the individual lesson or 
by the complete package course. Or learn 
on your vacation — solo easily in a week. Or 
use the Piper “learn-as-you-lravel" program; 
learn as you actually make business trips in 
a Piper chartered from your Piper dealer. 
Learn FRF.E if you buy your own Piper. As 
little as $1700 down. 

Spring’s here. The perfect time to take 
that step. Just see your Piper dealer. (He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages.) 


FLY IN THE 
PIPER CHEROKEE 
^ JUST $5 

(or Special Introductory Flight Lesson. 
With an expert government-rated flight instructor 
you'll fly in a good-looking Piper Cherokee with 
way-ahead features you’ll prefer - modern low 
wing, wide-track tricycle landing gear, extra 
power for reserve performance, quiet, roomy 
cabin. A delight to fly... and you'll fly it your- 
self! Best $5 you could ever invest. Why not 
visit your Piper dealer today? For his name and 
location see the Yellow Pages. 


SE.\D for fascinating FLIGHT ISFORMA IIOS KIT 
— incliiihng 20-i>age booklet "Let's Fly", hi/ortiialion 
on Piper's complete line of single and miilii-eiigine aircraft. 

and other flight facts. H'riie today to Dept. 4-SI. 


PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) • Vero Beach, Fla. 




SCORECARD 


NOT ALL OF THE TIME 

CBS came within a few seconds — in fact, 
exactly 30seconds — of earning our quali- 
fied praise last week. Then. . . . Listen, 
it could be worse. On April 16 CBS will 
televise its first National Professional 
Soccer League game. Soccer, of course, 
is a game in which there are no time-outs 
except for injuries, so there was this 
problem about how to do the commer- 
cials. The way we heard it there were 
going to be five 30-second commercials 
per half before goal kicks, which occur 
when the bail is kicked above or wide 
of the goal and over the end line. In 
these instances, the referee would take 
his sweet time about getting the ball 
back into play. 

Shucks, it seems we weren't getting the 
picture. For 30-second commercials read 
one-minute commercials. According to 
CBS, it takes an average of 30 seconds 
for the ball to be put back in play in a 
real game, so they'll only be stalling for 
30 seconds. Jfyou concede that commer- 
cials are the price that has to be paid 
for televised soccer, this still seems to be 
the least objectionable scheme, since it 
hardly interferes with the natural flow 
of the game. 

Hockey is another story. Just the 
other day a game between the Rangers 
and the Black Hawks took 2 hours and 
35 minutes, largely because of time-outs 
for commercials. Each lime play was 
stopped, an official had to fake doing 
something, Once Linesmai^ Matt Pave- 
lich seemed to be tying his laces. He 
was doubled over with laughter. 

However, wc have little sympathy for 
those college basketball coaches — invari- 
ably losing coaches — who gripe about 
“officials' time-outs" killing their mo- 
mentum. If they want to keep their mo- 
mentum they shouldn't play in televised 
games. Admittedly, the present way of 
doing commercials in basketball is far 
from ideal, but instead of beefing about 
momentum, the coaches would be belter 
advised to suggest an alternative method. 

But wc do feel that in hockey and 


basketball, as well as in football, and 
now soccer, the viewers should be ap- 
prised that “officials’ time-outs," or 
whatever they want to call them, are be- 
ing taken for the sole purpose of doing 
commercials. What is most insulting 
about Tv is its smug assumption that it 
can always fool the viewer. 

OUT OF THE RACE 

Sammy Smith, who trains horses for a 
living, was talking about racing. “Sure, 
this is a sporting game.” he said. “Only 
trouble is most of the sports haven't got 
so much money anymore.” Which sums 
up the horsemen's side in their strike 
against the state of New York that 
closed down Aqueduct for five days. 

Owning racehorses has never been a 
venture taken solely, or even for the 
most part, in hope of profit. It's a rich 
man's game in which 95% of the people 
who support it take a bath. But racing 
is no longer exclusively for the extremely 
wealthy. Jt is now peopled by many 
who are simply well-to-do, who under- 
stand the odds against them, but who 
also want something approaching a fair 
chance to break even. 

And they're not getting it in New 
York. In 1965. the last year for which 
complete figures are available, only 
2.26% of the handle went into purses at 
Aqueduct — a lower percentage than at 
any one of the other 20 big Thorough- 
bred tracks. Fifteen years ago the min- 
imum purse in New York was S3.500, 
and it cost about S8 a day to train and 
feed a horse. Now it costs about $18 a 
day — and the minimum purse is $3,500. 

On February 1 Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller recommended a bill that 
would have given the New York Racing 
Association, a nonprofit organization 
that operates the tracks in the state, .5% 
more of the handle to use for purses. It 
wasn't the 1% the horsemen wanted, 
but they agreed to accept it. Then, on 
April 2, the bill was buried in the Rules 
Committee of the State Assembly. 

The next day the Horsemen's Benev- 


olent and Protective Association (com- 
posed of owners and trainers) voted not 
to race in New York. Tfie settlement 
of the strike on Monday may indicate 
something of a social upheaval in rac- 
ing: horsemen with big public stables 
and struggling trainers with one horse 
have suddenly discovered they've got 
muscle. As Trainer Bill Hicks said last 
week: “Somebody better explain to 
those po/iticians that we're not asking 
them to dip into the till and give us any- 
thing. We'd just like them to put their 
hands a little less far into our pockets." 

NO PORPOISE 

Roger Conklin, a naturalist at the Mi- 
ami Seaquarium, says he doubts we will 
ever be able to talk with the dolphin. 
Explains Conklin: “Dolphins are smart 
enough to know they have nothing to 
gain by conversation with man.'’ 

MANNA 

On more than one occasion we have had 
the pleasure of relating the fortunes of 
what is. or was, the country's newest col- 
lege — the College of Artesia of (where 
else?) Artesia, N. Mex. (SI. Oct. 24, 1966 
el seq.). 

The most recent tiding is that Athletic 
Director Charles Solberg couldn’t afford 
$220 for a foam-rubber pit pad for his 
high jumpers and pole vaulters. He tried 
sand, sawdust and cotton, but, at bot- 
tom, they didn't work. Finally Solberg 



called the jumpers and vaulters together 
and told them: “It’s your problem. Go 
out and find a solution." 

The athletes trudged off, eyes down- 
cast. Ah, but one, Manuel Rodriguez, 
looked heavenward and found the solu- 
tion: a huge, plastic weather balloon was 
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Ask foy ^ lie the way yo«j°i«. 



Meet the long, low, lovely, 
unlikely 1967 Dow. 


Before your competition does. It has 
everything you need going for it to 
build the cars we never will: new and 
improved plastics, chemicals and 
metals. 

Thermoplastics are a good example. 
We have the world's largest assort- 
ment. Polystyrenes. Polyethylenes. 
Polypropylenes. Styrene acrylonitrile. 
ABS. 140-plus formulations in all. 
Some you already use for interior 
lenses, fresh air valve vents, dials 


and the like. Others you could be 
using for gas tanks, dash panels, con- 
soles, inner door panels, fender lin- 
ers and similar new applications. 
What else? Most anything. Chemi- 
cals. Foams. Brake and radiator 
fluids. Rubber lubricants. Fuel and 
lubricant additives. Magnesium. 
Fabricated aluminum. Textile fibers. 
Something we missed? Tell us about 
it. We're all ears. 

Our automotive plastics and chemi- 


cals research facilities are among 
the world's finest. And our capability 
with magnesium is second to none. 
As a closing thought, please keep in 
mind where we are, Midland. Mich- 
igan. Just 125 miles or so away from 
Detroit. With all the time- and money- 
savings budget directors love. Talk 
with our Detroit sales office. They're 
at 444-1000. And let us help you gear- 
up. The Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan. 

J!The Dow Chemical Company 



Here are 8 great books 
on boats for 1967. 
You can have any 2 free 
or all 8 for ^2.00. 



CAVALIER. Value-packed family boats 
from 17 to 36 feet. Seaworthy marine- 
plywood hulls with smooth sides (Fu- 
iuras) and lapstrake sides (Seastrakes'. 


Crusher 1967 



CRUSADER. Sturdy low-priced cruisers, 
2S, 30, and 36 ft., unusual values with 
Philippine mahogany hulls and double 
bottoms; handsome nautical interiors. 



SEA SKIFF. The round-bilge, full-lap- 
strake sea boats preferred by blue 
water skippers. Open boats, overmghl- 
ers, and luxury cruisers. 18 to 35 ft. 


CorinJhizLn^ 



CORINTHIAN. 6 speedy carvel skiffs with 
sleek graceful lines. With comparable 
equipment, they cost hundreds less 
than other carvel skiffs! 32 to 43 ft. 



ROAMER. Outstanding cruiser and yacht designs with 
hulls of steel or aluminum. Low maintenance: no 
caulking, no dry rot or borers. 5 models. 33 to 57 ft. 





1967 


CHRiS-CRAFT. World's finest, most beautifully styled 
sport boats, cruisers. & motor yachts. Philippine ma- 
hogany-planked hulls with double bottoms. 17 to 65 ft. 



CORSAIR. Fiberglass sport boats and overnighters. 15 
to 23 ft. Outboaid, inboard. & Transdrive « models. 
Twin-sponson. Sport-V, Sea-V, and deep vee ftutls. 



COMMANDER. The finest fiberglass 
cruisers afloat, produced through Chris- 
Craft’s years-ahead fiberglass technol- 
ogy. Nine cruiser, sedan, sport fisher- 
man models from 27 to 47 feet. This 
catalog is worth having, if only to learn 
Chiis-Craft's fiberglass story. 


Hurry! Mail coupon now; offer expires May 31, 1967! 


Chris-Craft Corporation 
Pompano Beach, Florida 33061 

D I enclose two dollars ($2.00) to cover handling and mailing. Please send me a 
complete set of eight full-color catalogs. 

Off I would like the following full-color catalogs free: (check any two) 

□ Chris-Craft Catalog □ Corinthian Catalog □ Roamer Catalog 

□ Cavalier Catalog □ Crusader Catalog □ Corsair Catalog 

□ Sea Skiff Catalog □ Commander Catalog 

Name 

Address 

Czti/ State Ztp 

EXTRA.' Chris-Craft makes 7 fiberglass cruising/racing sailboats, all designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens; from 26 to 42 ft. Check here for free literature 



SCORECARD 



"IN DRIVING AS IN PITCHING, 



KEEPS YOU IN THE BALL GAME.” 


"To drive safely," says Warren, 
"you must have perfect control 
of your car. And control is the 
function of the steering and 
suspension system, where 
safety starts." 

Wear or excessive looseness 
in the critical areas of the sus- 
pension system (ball joints, 
steering stabilizers and tie rod 
ends) makes wheels shimmy, 
the car dangerous to drive, and 
can ruin tires in a few thousand 
miles. You should have these 


parts checked every 5.000 
miles at any garage displaying 
a |WHEEL ALIGNMENT| sign. 

If your mechanic finds un- 
safe parts, he’ll probably in- 
stall Moog "problem solving” 
replacement parts — because 
Moog IS the overwhelming 
choice of alignment service 
specialists. They keep wheels 
in alignment longer, reduce tire 
wear, are made by the top 
"control artist" of the steering 
and suspension field: Moog! 



Makers of problem solving 
steering and suspension 
parts since 1919. 

MOOG INDUSTRIES, INC. 

6565 Wells Ave , St Louis. Mo. 63133 


drifting to earth. Rodriguez and his 
teammates piled into two pickup trucks 
and sped after it. Tlie balloon was col- 
lapsed over high wires and guarded by 
cops, who said the students could ha\c 
It il they could get it dtnvn safely. 

Wliich they did. and wc hear that, 
stiilfed inside a big nylon netting bag. 
you couldn't iia\e a happier landing. 

A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 

Last week Detroit and Baltimore, the 
two last-place teams in the NBA, Hipped 
a SIO gold piece to sec which would get 
(irsl pick in the draft. Baltimore Coach 
Gene Shiic advised Owner T.arl f oreman 
to call heads. Shuc had read here (SI, 
Mardi 20) that in a peiiny-llipping ex- 
periment ai Northwestern heads turned 
up 50.2', of ihe lime, possibly because 
the hack of the penny has slightly more 
meial. and tliis extra weight makes the 
penny land tails down more often, 

Soil turned up tails. But don't go aw ay. 
Last year New York called heads, won 
and drafted Ca/zie Russell, while the 
Pistons were stuck w ith Da\e Bing, who 
was just '.oicd NBA Rookie of the Year. 

SAY IT AIN'T SO, RUFUS 

Right now it's a shadow no bigger than 
a man's crash helmet, but here is this 
iw o-foot-high lurhojet racing car sort of 
.sneakingaround test tracks at incredible 
speeds. Next thing you know they're 
liable to have the thing in the Indianap- 
olis 500, and anollier tradition will be 
blooey and sou might as well take your 
fried chicken ;ind beer and go to u pic- 
ture show. 

The thing is called the STP-Pa.xton 
Tiirhocar. It has foiir-sshecl drive, a 
Prat(-\Miitney 550-hp turbine engine to 
the left of the driver, il will run on kero- 
sene— or a splash of Arpege — and it 
doesn't make any noise. Il just swishes 
down the straightaway at 220 mph with 
a high, deadly whine that everybody in- 
sists is the sound of the space age. 

LTon't laugli. Jimmy Clark, the 1963 
and 1965 world champion, test-drove it 
at 163.2 mph and oohed. Worse. Rufus 
Parnell (Parnelli) Jones, of Indy’s old 
guard, hit 162.4 mph and ahed: "She 
really goes through tlic short curves- 
like whuosh!" 

Indy Watchers say it looks like Stude- 
bakcr's STP division might just ease the 
car past the United Slates Auto Club 
technical committee, a band of men who 
grew up in Celluloid collars and arc our 
roniiniifd 
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The Lincoln N;itional Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana Life • Health • Accident * Annuities • Group • I’eiisions 


Dad, you’ve a crying need to call 
a Lincoln National Life agent. 

You’re on cloud nine, we know. But come down 
to earth and consider Lincoln National Life's 
plan that gives protection now, and guarantees 
your child money later for college, career or 
marriage— even if you don’t live to provide it. 
Great plan. Call about it today! 


Lincoln 

National 
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FLORSHEIM 

brings the 

LONG WING 

look to 

SLIPONS! 



Made famous in Florsheim brogues, the long wing 

pattern with its sweeping line from toe to 
heel comes to slip-ons. Accented by jaunty tassels, 

enhanced by gleam of the premium calfskin, 
here's a new look that is immediately authentic! 



Most regular styles *1995 to * 27^5 j Most Imperial styles *3795 
lllusiraied: The Arbor, 30108 Bourbon; 30109 Cordova; 20136 Black. 

THF FLOflSHtm SHOC COMPANY > CHICACO 6060« • xAftCAl Of riAt SHOCI rOA MCN ADO 


Iasi hope. A turbine car was accepted 
last year but didn't run well enough to 
make the final lineup. If the new car does, 
you know how Indy is— everybody will 
want one, and there goes the last of the 
two-fisted racetracks. 

Half the fun of Indy is in the gas 
fumes and the hammering vrooni, 
noom, irootn of cars with real engines 
to identify with. You can have whiny 
Indy. Give us cars that roar and rattle 
and pistons that break and drivers who 
limp home with oil all over their faces. 

HELL'S BELLS 

Sometimes it seems that hard work 
doesn't pay. Take Walter A. Wodarezak 
of Chicago, who was running a gin mill 
and small bowling alley — and booking 
race bets on the side. He had six phones 
to take bets, but the trouble was he had 
them on three different floors. When one 
of the phones in the basement would 
ring. Walter would race downstairs to 
answer it. As soon as he got there a 
phone on the first floor would start ring- 
ing, so he would run upstairs, open a 
(rap door and bolt into the bar to pick 
up the phone. Then the phone on the 
second floor would ring and he'd bound 
up more stairs to answer it — only to 
hear one of the phones in the basement 
ring again. 

The other day the cops walked in 
and pinched him. Said Walter: "And 
1 had just about saved up enough cash 
to start thinking about putting in an 
elevator.” 

UNDER AND ABOVE 

Although wc have heretofore been ig- 
norant of the fact, over the past few 
)'ears tJie record for marathon games of 
Monopoly has risen from a measly game 
of 132 hours played by members of a 
UnivcrsiiyofPittsburgh fraternity (1961 ) 
to a game of 600 hours played by 24 Mc- 
Lean. Va. high school students (1966). 

Now it seems Monopoly addicts are 
looking for new worlds to conquer, hor 
example, on April 18, in a swimming 
pool in Beverly, Mass., scuba divers will 
attempt to play underwater. To make 
theirgame feasible. Parker Brothers, Inc. 
spent three weeks and S500 devising and 
fashioning a special Monopoly set. The 
board is laminated with cellophane and 
backed with two layers of magnetic rub- 
ber and a steel sheet. Each playing piece 
is filled with lead wool and has a small 
magnet at its base, and the 240 pieces of 
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Decton Perma-iron: 
the no-iron shin 
that deesn't mean 
maybe. 


Wash it. 

Tumble dry. 

Wear it. 

That’s all. 

Dacron* polyester and cotton blend. 
"Sanforized-Plus!’ 


17 colors. 


Arrow Monarch, 


-ARROW- 



Now Pitney-Bowes can even copy your mail. 


f-irsl we invenled a way to put postage on your mail. Then 
wc came up with a device (hat seals your mail, We made an 
Addresser-Printer that addresses your mail, and scales that 
weigh your mail. And now wc can even co[>y your mail. 

Because Pitney-Bowes knows the problem of mailing and 
paper work, and the problems of any oUlcc, large or small, 
we decided to make our own copier. The way we fell a copier 
should be made. Our 250 copier is a desk model. It uses tlie 
electrostatic system, dry copies from all colors and holds an 
image for good. It makes 8 copies a minute and you get your 
first morning copy in seconds with no warmup. Because it 


uses the roll feed system, you use only as much paper as you 
need. And you don't have the mess of wet. or pecl-apart 
copies. It even copies from opaque as well as two-sided 
originals. 

To operate, just put the original in. and out comes your 
copy. .And behind every copier is a team of over 3,000 Pitney- 
Bowes representatives waiting to serve you. from any one of 
our 385 locations. 

You can own one of our copiers for S745. Or you can lease 
or rent one just as economically. To use in your ground floor 
oHicc, Or on each of your fifteen doors. 



Pitney-Bowes For information, contact Pitney-Bowes fnc., 9077 Crosby Sr. Stamford. Conn. 06904. 
Postage Meters. Addresser-Printers. Folders. Inserters. Coimliir's i litiprinlcrs. Scales. Mailopeners, Copiers, Collators. 
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When the Austin 
ealey Sprite 
keeps on winning 
more fame and 
glory than any^ 
thing else in its 
class, you know 
it has to be 
good. But 

there's no law that says you can't go and make it even better. 
Take the Sprite’s new 1275cc. engine. It's the same basic 
engine tnat powered prototype Sprites to victory in their 
class at Sebring and Le Mans. It runs more quietly and 
smootMy, wears longer with no babying, and raises the 
horsepower 10%— from 59 to 65. 

With more torque at lower revs and more power at 
higher revs, the flexibility of the engine is markedly 
'mproved along with acceleration and maximum 
speed. Even so, you can still get 30 thrifty 
miles to the gallon. 

Other new touches: New easy folding top 
with 3.3-square foot rear window. New 6’/3-inch 
diaphragm clutch that works smoothly with mini- 
mum pedal pressure. 

Plus, of course, race-bred rack-and-pinion steering 
and Icw-slung, road-gripping suspension for masterful 
corneringand road handling. Self-adjusting disc brakes up 
■ for positive stops. And the comfort of wind-up windows 
id foam bucket seats. One thing is still the same. The Sprite is 
still the lowest priced true sports car in America. Stop in at your 
MG/Austin Healey dealer and see how much more sports car 
you can now get for under $2,000. 

Sprite: another action car from the sign of the Octagon. ^ 
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money and ihc Chance. Community 
Chest and deed cards are laminated and 
weighted just enough to “drift to the 
bottom of the pool." 

In addition, at Juniata College in 
Huntingdon, Pa., the largest Monopoly 
game ever played is scheduled for April 
29. William Dills, Chairman. Monopoly 
Committee, has written Parker Broth- 
ers as follows: "We arc using as our 
board college streets and sidewalks, en- 
closing an area slightly larger than a 
city block. The dice shall be carton 
boxes or styrofoam blocks and shall 
be cast from the third floor fire escape 
of our academic building. Walkie-talkies 
and me.ssengers on bicycles shall be used 
to inform the players of their moves. 
The only expense we e.xpect to incur 
IS about S30 for whitewash to lay out 
our playing board. We arc expecting 
a grant from Student Government to 
help defray the cost.” 

ON THE LEVEL 

One night last week a correspondent for 
the Memphis C'ommercuil Appeal was 
phoning in the results of a high school 
track meet held at Woodstock, Tcnn. 

When he gave the outcome of the 
120-yard high hurdles, he concluded: 
"Time. 13 flat.” 

“Hey. wait a minute." the rewrite 
man said. “You've got a national record 
there. Are you sure about that time?" 

"The time's right." the correspondent 
said, "but we didn't have any hurdles," 

No joke. Woodstock Training School 
is a poor country Negro school, and 
there were no hurdles in the race be- 
cause the school has no hurdles. The 
reason the race was run at all is that 
It is a customary event in rcnnesscc high 
school meets, and hurdlers, not dash- 
men, competed. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Melvin (Sunshine) Calvert, trainer of 
Florida Derby winner In Reality, ex- 
plaining why he races his horses sparing- 
ly: "To me a horse is like a bar of soap. 
Every time you wash your hands you 
take a little of the bar away. That's why 
I don't race my horses too much and 
never have. If you do, no soap." 

• Don Chargin. Oakland promoter, on 

Will Chamberlain's chances against 
Muhammad AJi; “How could a guy 
who misses a stationary free-throw tar- 
get 489 times in one season hit a man 
who moves as fast as Clay’.'" end 
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And I did with Bantron 


I was a 3 to 4 pack-a-day smoker. T hadn't 
been feeling well and was advised by my 
doctor to give up my chain smoking 
habits. It got down to this— either give up 
cigarettes or give up tournament bowling. 
Since I was earning my living as a year 
’round professional bowler, 1 decided to 
quit smoking, though 1 knew it wouldn’t 
be easy. 

I had read about Bantron many times, 
especially the testimonials from my 
friends in other professional sports. So 
I got some and with Bantron's help 
I stopped smoking completely in Just a 
few days. I haven't smoked for over a 
year. It was easier than I expected and 
pleasant to take; it didn't affect my taste 
for food or anything else. In fact 1 found 
my strength coming back, I was able to 
concentrate on my game better and my 
cough disappicared. 

Maybe you don't hare lo stop smoking, 
as 1 did. Or do you? 

If you want to quit, lake Bantron. 

The Bantron formula was discovered 
by doctors in the research department of 
a great American university. So startling 
were the first results obtained with this 
little pill that further investigation was 
carried on. For months the research team 
carefully tested it on hundreds of people. 
The results showed that 83%--more than 
4 out of 5 of all people who wanted to 


stop smoking ... did so in five to seven 
days. Even those who didn't stop com- 
pletely had drastically cut down. 

Bantron simply acts as a substitute for 
the nicotine in your system and helps 
curb the desire for tobacco with a harm- 
less, non-habit forming drug called lobe- 
line. The result is that you feel no pangs 
of withdrawal and no desire to smoke. 

My own experience with Bantron had 
an interesting aftermath; the first profes- 
sional tournament in which 1 played after 
I slopped smoking was held in Houston. 
I felt so good, / aclaally howled three per- 
fect (300) games and won the loiirnameni. 

Try this amazing little pill. It really 
works! Bantron is so safe when taken as 
directed, that you can get it in the United 
Stales and Canada at all drug stores w ith- 
out a prescription. It has even been granted 
a patent by the U.S. government. 


llanti'nn'^ smokins 

DETERRENT TABLETS 

BRAND 

A CAMPANA PRODUCT 


The Maximum Security 
travelers check. 

It’s like carrying a theft-proof wallet 



If these checks get lost or stolen, you’re safe. 

We’ve built a security network of 25,000 
banking offices around the world where you can 
get lost checks refunded fast. 

Just take your purchase receipt to the nearest 
of these offices, show some identification, and 
sign a piece of paper. You'll get a prompt refund 
on the spot. In cash or new travelers checks. 

No other travelers check has a system like this, 
so prompt, so complete, so built for your needs. 
With others, you might wait days while inquiries 
are made. It has happened. 

How do you find the nearest refund offices? In 
the Continental U.S.. call Western Union Oper- 
ator 25. 

Abroad, we’ve supplied every hotel you’re ever 
likely to stop at with a list of the nearest offices. 
We’re very thorough. 

Of course, you can cash First National City 
Travelers Checks anyplace— they’ve been 
welcomed for 63 years. All this makes for maxi- 
mum security. 


First National City 
Travelers Checks 


Sold by Banks Everywhere. 


Sports Illustrated 

APRIL 17, 1967 


A GLORY DAY FOR GAY 


It happened a year later than it might have, and only after spectacular displays by others had made the tournament 
unforgettable, but in the end persevering Gay Brewer won a Masters he richly deserved by DAN JENKINS 


T he thing about a lot of touring golf 
pros is this: if you give one of them 
enough time for his putter to heat up. 
he can turn even the most classic of 
championships into another Pensacola 
Open. Gay Brewer Jr., a guy in his mid- 
30s developing a paunch, a man with a 
loopy swing who has been strolling along 
on the PGA tour for 10 years achieving 
no more of an identity than, oh, Julius 
Finsteraaron, did exactly this in winning 
the 1967 Masters. 

For three of its four days, under abso- 
lutely glorious Dixie skies, the Masters 
vibrated with excitement. There was 
something for everybody. Jack Nicklaus, 
the defending champion, played like Bar- 
bara Nicklaus and missed the 36-hole cut. 
Arnold Palmer made enough meek 
charges to please his Army, or at least 
hold their ever-so-eager attention. For 
the sentimental, Ben Hogan played a 
historic nine holes, hitting the ball the 
way it ought to be hit. And during all of 
this, a pair of youngsters, Bert Yancey 
and Tony Jacklin — golfers, not song- 
writers — stormed the premises with 
enough frenetic action to give hope that 
everybody under 30 hasn’t grown long 
hair and lain down in the street. But then 
came Brewer with that putter, and the 
Masters took on its newest look since the 
Battle of Hastings, or however long ago 
it was that Palmer and Nicklaus started 
winning it annually. 

Brewer won the Masters over the last 


six holes on the final day, Sunday, when 
his blessed mallcthead putter led him out 
of a jungle of contenders that included 
Bobby Nichols, Julius Boros and Yancey. 

He won by suddenly scoring three bird- 
ies in a row at the I3th, 14th and ISth 
holes and then refusing to give up a one- 
stroke lead under the most testing pres- 
sure possible, coming in with a final- 
round 67 and a 72-hole total of 280. 
eight strokes under par. 

For a while Brewer’s putter was the 
only thing keeping him on the score- 
board at all. He ended the day with 10 
cne-putt greens, and all but one of them 
was of such a length that they had to be 
paced, studied and sweated into the cup. 
There were no gimmes. 

Brewer, of course, is the same fellow 
who came to the last green of the Mas- 
ters a year ago with a one-stroke lead 
and there, attempting to play too cau- 
tiously, three-putted for a bogey 5. This 
threw him into a tie with Nicklaus and 
Tommy Jacobs, and in the playoff he was 
never a contender, shooting a 78. Which 
meant Sunday’s victory was especially 
rewarding. 

“I may not have looked very nervous 
out there,” Brewer said afterwards, “but, 
man, 1 was shakin’. The first time I really 
thought about last year was when I was 
walkin’ up the 17th fairway. I gave my- 
self a little lecture or, you might say, a 
pep talk. Sorry, but I don’t think you 
could print what I was sayin’.” 


Brewer, who grew up in Kentucky and 
now lives in Dallas, took the lead at the 
1 3th hole when he smashed a four-wood 
onto the green in two and two-putted 
for a birdie. 

“But it was still up there for a lot of 
folks to take until the 14th,” said Brewer. 
“That was really the putt that got me so 
juiced up I started chokin’.” 

Brewer and Nichols, his playing com- 
panion. each jammed medium-iron shots 
into the 14th green for good putts at 
birdies, and each one. Brewer first from 
20 feet, then Nichols from 15, rapped 
his ball into the hole. “I figured that 
eliminated everybody but Bobby, and I 
could see him.” said Gay. 

Both Brewer and Nichols hit over the 
dangerous pond at the par-S ISth in 
two, and if there was a moment when it 
might have occurred to Nichols that he 
could pull into a tie, it was here. The 
tall, quiet former PGA champion 
was on the green and Brewer was over, 
confronted with a difficult chip shot, 
Nichols got his birdie and Brewer 
chipped poorly, leaving himself a 10- 
footcr to protect his lead. 

He rammed it right in and walked 
away in his lime shirt, looking as if he 
knew he would sink it all along. That 
wasn’t how he fell, though, “When a 
boy handed me a cup of water on the 
16th tee I could hardly hold it,” said 
Gay. “I didn’t know whether I was 
holdin’ the putter or it was holdin’ me.” 

eontinutd 


Unusually restrained even at moment of victory. Brewer holds ball aloft In salute after sinking final putt on ISth to beat Bobby Nichols. 
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MASTERS continued 


Finally they came to the 18th hole. 
There he hit a safe drive with a three- 
wood, avoiding any chance of careen- 
ing into the two new bunkers on the 
left side of the fairway, and he made 
certain that his approach with a six- 
iron would be on the front edge of the 
green, leaving him an uphill putt. 

“Last year all I thought I had to do 
was hit my approach anywhere on the 
green. So I left myself a terrible 40- 
footer, and three-putted. Experience 
means somethin’ here, man. I talked 
to myself real good out there and did 
just what I wanted to.” His shot was 
perfect, roughly 16 feet below the 
hole. And this time Gay Brewer got the 
victory that he thoroughly deserved 
as he putted the ball up for a laugher. 


For Arnold Palmer, the man who was 
fully expected to win, it was a peculiar- 
ly dull Masters, even though he wound 
up finishing fourth. Playing not quite 
sharply enough to get the ball close to the 
pins, he was six strokes behind the first- 
day leader. Bert Yancey, six strokes be- 
hind Yancey again the second day and 
five strokes behind Yancey, Boros and 
Nichols, who were tied for the lead at 
the end of 54 holes. On each of these 
days he hit into the creek that guards 
the 13th green, turning a good birdie 
hole into a bogey and two pars. 

The nearest Palmer came to a charge — 
as all of the people who let him dry- 
clean their clothes like to call it — was in 
the third round when he seemed head- 
ed for a 68, or something even better. 



going to the 17th green. He three-putted 
from 20 feet for a bogey and then bunk- 
ered his drive at the 18th — the new traps 
were made for the likes of Palmer and 
Nicklaus — and bogeyed again, winding 
up with 70. Briefly on Sunday he seemed 
to have a chance, but a short eagle putt 
refused to curl in for him at the 15th, a 
shot that might have affected every- 
thing, even Brewer’s putting stroke. 

With Palmer and Nicklaus so far off 
the pace in the first two rounds, the 
Masters was refreshingly given over to 
people such as Yancey and a little Eng- 
lishman named Tony Jacklin, both of 
whom were there for the first time. Yan- 
cey played stylishly all the way, getting the 
occasional lift of a 60-fool putt dashing 
into thecup. And Jacklin made pars from 
behind practically every pine in Georgia, 
at least until the last day, when he be- 
gan to think about where he was. For 
one fleeting minute late Friday he was 
even the tournament leader. 

Still, Yancey’s 284 for a third-place 
finish behind Brewer’s 280 and Nichols’ 
281 was one of the best rookie per- 
formances ever at the Augusta Nation- 
al, and Jacklin’s tie for 16th will long be 
remarked upon by the British press. 

As unexpected as some of Yancey’s 
or Jacklin’s success was, it could not 
rival the surprise afforded by Jack Nick- 
laus. Jack had not seemed in his best 
form coming into the tournament. He 
had won the Crosby back in January, 
and nothing more. But the Augusta 
National course has a habit of bringing 
out the finest in the top players, espe- 
cially someone like Nicklaus who can 
make the best use of the room that the 
wide fairways of the Masters allow. Re- 
gardless of what had come before, it 
was felt that Nicklaus’ youth and power 
would overcome any other deficiencies. 
He was the second favorite with odds- 
makers at 6 to 1 . Palmer, who had been 
playing beautifully for months, was 4 
to 1. 

Nicklaus began missing the cut on the 
first hole of the first round when he hit 
a high, howling hook into the trees. For 
the next 35 holes he offered his followers 
a vast assortment of other funny shots. 
There was a veering five-iron into the 
pond at the 11th, a low, drawn three- 
iron into the azaleas at the 1 3th, a 
duck hook off the tee at the 14th. On the 
way to his Friday 79 he missed the first 
four greens; in fact, he missed the par-3 
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4th by 70 yards to the left with a four- 
iron. 

All in all, it was the worst golf Nick- 
laus had ever played in a major cham- 
pionship, even sloppier than at Brook- 
line when he missed the cut in the U.S. 
Open in 1963. Curiously, he has now 
missed the cut as the defending cham- 
pion in the two most important tourna- 
ments in the game. 

Nicklaiis is a sportsman, however, and 
he did not show the disgust that he must 
have fell. Wandering around the course 
the next two days in the green blazer of a 
Masterschampion, Jack smiled and greet- 
ed friends and tried to explain his game. 
“When you do everything as I did, you 
have no one to blame but yourself. Td 
make a mistake, press to make up for it 
and do something worse. The mistakes 
multiplied. Well, I've had a little luck 
here, so maybe a little bad luck won’t 
hurt me. There’s always next year.” 

A gloomier explanation for Nick- 
laus' failure came from Jack Grout, long 
the teaching pro at Scioto Country Club 
in Columbus, Ohio, who has been work- 
ing with him since he was 9 years old. 

“Jack is not the player that he was in 
1960, 1961 and 1962,” said Grout, relax- 
ing after a sumptuous pheasant dinner 
at the house that Charlie Nicklaus, Jack’s 
father, rents every year in Augusta. “In 
those days no one was able to swing a 
club with such great balance. But he lost 
it playing against two guys who have no 
balance at all. [Palmer and Player, ob- 
viously.] He used to be able to get back 
on his right foot and then move forward 
onto his left perfectly every time. Now 
he doesn't shift on the downswing. He 
tries making adjustments in the middle 
of the swing. He needs to take 90 days 
off and work and work. 

“But he only half listens,” Grout add- 
ed. “All he says is, ‘I'm laying it off at 
the top.’ ” 

When Nicklaus wasn’t laying it off at 
the top, he was laying it off on the Au- 
gusta course. It’s funny about the tour- 
ing professionals. They play a lot of su- 
permarket parking lots most of the win- 
ter, and then they invariably come to 
Augusta and criticize the condition of 
the course. The Augusta National is by 
far the best-conditioned course they will 
have seen, but they begin picking at it 
like a housewife at a washrag sale. As 
the Masters got under way last week. 


there were some remarkable words ven- 
tilated about the course’s effect on scor- 
ing, and some even more remarkable 
theories as to why certain golfers were 
doing well and others were doing poorly. 

Nicklaus talked of squirty lies, nappy 
lies, floaty lies, fuzzy lies. This was in ref- 
erence to the length of the fairway grass. 
It was too long, the golfers said. The 
ball was sitting up so that a seven-iron 
carried 170 yards instead of 140 yards. 
It flew, in other words. 

The unschooled eye could not deter- 
mine this. The Augusta fairways looked 
like green grass, strangely enough, and 
far better manicured than, say, the 
Rockefeller estate up in Westchester. 
Ben Hogan said the course was in perfect 
condition even before he shot his 66, 


and Hogan was playing in his 25th Mas- 
ters. Moreover, he insinuated that it was 
playing the same for everyone, so what 
did it matter? And. finally, in the wis- 
dom of his graying years, he added that 
there were mostly pros in the field who 
are supposed to know how to hit all of 
the shots, so did it really make a damn 
if a man discovered a bunker silting in, 
the middle of a green? Hogan, of course, 
was right, and it was Hogan who gave 
the 1967 Masters more to remember 
than even Gay Brewer, for Ben, too, sank 
putts. 

There is no way that Ben Hogan’s 
wonderful putting through 54 holes 
could be explained. He still had trouble 
taking the putter back ; age shreds a man’s 
nerves. But there he was, rapping in 15 

continued 



Playing In his iSIh Mastars, Ban Hogan shot a S6 that won the crowds, If not tha tournamont. 
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Four-iimt winner Arnold Palmar landtd In creek guarding 13th green on three straight days. 


birdies — more than anyone else in the 
field — through three rounds. It was easily 
more birdies than Hogan had made in 
a major championship in 14 years, or 
since the 1953 Masters when he shot a 
274. then the tournament record. 

Over and over he would adjust his 
stance on the greens. He would line up, 
get set, then readjust. The throngs, who 
stood and applauded as he strode onto 
every green, agonized with him, but there 
was nothing that either they or he could 
do. 

“I’d love to take the club back quick- 
er. but I can’t,” he said later. 

Hogan has never had trouble taking 
the other clubs back — and bringing them 
through with as much perfection as any 
golfer who ever lived. One of pro golf’s 
cliches is that Ben will still reach more 
greens in regulation than anyone else 
in the field. He usually does. 

His third-round 66, with a record- 
tying 30 on the back nine, was one of the 
epic moments in Masters history. Here 
was a 54-year-old man for one more 
fleeting interlude showing them all how 
it ought to be done, and doing it for 
pride. As he said, "If the Masters offered 
no money at all, I would be here, trying 
just as hard.” 

There was something magnificently 
nostalgic about it. After all, Hogan was 
still wearing the old-fashioned white 


billed cap and the trousers with high 
pleats and cuffs. When he finessed his 
irons into the greens, each one wired to 
the flagpoles as If held on track by ra- 
dar, it was time turned back. It was the 
young Hogan, a Hogan at Oakland 
Hills, at Merion, at Carnoustie. They 
like to build monuments at Augusta. 
The one to mark this aging hero's back 
nine on Saturday could be a bronzed 
walkway over the entire nine holes, from 
the 10th to the 18th. 

It was at the lOih, after an ordinary 
36 on the front nine, that Hogan hit a 
driver into the bottomland of the left 
fairway and put a seven-iron within six 
feet of the hole. Hogan always puts sev- 
en-irons within six feet of the cup, but 
this time he sank the putt. At the 11th, 
another par-4 that goes over a hill and 
down to a dangerous green hard by a 
pond, Ben laid a six-iron within one foot 
of the pin. One foot. Like golfers used 
to do it. And he made that one. Now 
came the 12th, that deadly little par-3 
over Rae’s Creek where club selection 
is a calculus problem. Hogan rammed 
a six-iron right in there, about 12 feet 
away, and by the time he squeezed that 
putt in there was hardly anyone among 
the 30,000 spectators who did not 
know that William Ben Hogan, a club 
manufacturer from Fort Worth, had 
just gone birdie, birdie, birdie through 


the toughest stretch of holes at Augusta. 

Still, Hogan had only struggled back 
to even par for the tournament. On the 
13ih, a par-5 around a bend to the left, 
backdropped with so many azaleas and 
dogwood it looks like a card section in 
a football stadium, Hogan stared at the 
lie — not floaty, not fuzzy, just a slight 
sidehiller — for a long time. Would he lay 
up, as he usually does, or would he go 
for the green in two? He took out a four- 
wood, and the great mass of people along 
the upper bank of the fairway exploded 
into applause and shouts of encourage- 
ment. Then he cracked it superbly into 
the green, pin high, no more than 15 feet 
from the hole. The eagle putt stopped 
short, but the next one was easy — even 
for Ben — and for the first time he was 
under par and on the leader boards. 

After a par at the 14th there was a 
similar moment of suspense on the par- 
5 15ih as Hogan again studied the shot 
and went back to his four-wood for an- 
other uncharacteristic gamble. And again 
he put the ball on the green, safely over 
water, for a try at an eagle, this lime from 
20 feel. His putt just curved around the 
right side of the cup, with Hogan crouch- 
ing and leaning in an effort to guide it, 
but It was another two-putt birdie. He 
then parred the 1 6ih and 1 7th, and drove 
perfectly off the 18th tec. His five-iron 
into the last green, as splendidly struck 
as all of the other shots, stopped 15 feet 
above the cup. And as he marched up 
the fairway and onto the green, it was a 
moment to be remembered for as long as 
men chase little pellets across pastures. 
Thousands stood and clapped. The sun 
beamed down. Ben Hogan held the bill 
of his old-fashioned white cap and gent- 
ly nodded. Then he proceeded to drop 
one last putt for all of those damp-eyed 
souls. He was in with his 66. 

For his age and the importance of the 
event, it was a tearer-upper. The tourna- 
ment could have ended perfectly right 
there, and perhaps for thousands who 
appreciate the true elegance of shotmak- 
ing it did just that. 

But for those who appreciate the 
benefits of a S20.000 prize and a first 
major championship, it ended a day 
later with Gay Brewer, who comes from 
another time and place. end 


Defending Champion Jack NIeklaus, sitting In 
golf cart with Tournament Chairman Clifford 
Roberta, was just another spectator as Bob- 
by Nichols tied for the lead on Saturday. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT OF THE 76ERS 


T he Boston Celtics were falling like 
the House of Usher— all in a heap, 
wham! into the depths. They were be- 
hind, 3-1, to Philadelphia and their eight 
years of world supremacy — the finest 
achievement of any team in the history 
of professional sports — seemed likdy to 
become just a note in the record books. 
The approaching hour of defeat, all but 
inexorable despite a last-stand victory 
at home on Sunday, brought them one 
final tribute; they were being beaten by a 


team that is bigger, stronger and younger 
but is, nevertheless, patterned precisely 
after the Celtics themselves. “They are 
playing the same game that we've played 
for the last nine years,” said K.C. Jones, 
not patronizingly but with admiration. 
“And they’ve gained respect and con- 
fidence in each other.” Then, undoubt- 
edly recalling the years when Will Cham- 
berlain-led teams hardly displayed the 
selfless dedication that distinguished and 
inspired the Celtics, he added thought- 



Drlving unttsrntalh for a layup. Boston's Larry Slagfr/ed/s forced to gel rid of the ball In midair by Chamberlain's control of the basket area. 



Gambling on defense and running relentlessly on offense, both tributes to the dominant play of WHt Chamberlain, 
Philadelphia took a commanding lead over the Celtics in the Eastern Division pro playoffs by FRANK DEFORD 


fully, “They have a real clean attitude.” 

That attitude, the essence of a cham- 
pion that now invests the Philadelphia 
76ers, was neatly illustrated by a minor 
incident in a game many years ago. Sam 
Jones — Sam, the marvelous shooter — 
had made the grade with the Celtics of 
Bob Cousy and Bill Sharman. He heard 
Cousy call ' to Red Auerbach on the 
bench, “Get him out, get him out!” and 
he wondered what he was doing wrong. 
A few seconds later, when Cousy called 


time out, Sam was told: you were not 
shooting enough. The idea had never 
occurred to him; it would not have 
occurred to a player on any other team, 
cither. The reverse — shooting too much, 
trying for points without regard for 
his teammates — would have been the 
likely cause of a player’s removal. But 
the Celtics, aware of Sam’s ability, were 
working hard to set him up, and he had 
not been shooting enough. That’s the 
kind of team the Celtics were and are, 


and that’s the kind of team the 76ers 
have become. 

It was fair to remember that about the 
Celtics at a time when strange things 
were suddenly visible in their play: Sam 
and John Havlicek missing shots again 
and again; Hal Greer getting away from 
K.C.; Tom Sanders wandering aimlessly 
on defense where once he strode like a 
little Bill Russell; and Russell himself, 
dominated by Wilt Chamberlain, look- 
ing, finally, like a little Bill Russell, too. 

conUnued 



Handing off to Billy Cunningham, WUt also scraana out Cunningham's man, and Chat Walker (25) dears out so Billycan drive fora close-in shot. 




THE 76ERS eominufd 


Red Auerbach saw il all. He sal near 
the Boston bench, powerless to do any- 
thing but watch, with not even a program 
to squeeze in anguish. 

The loyal Bo.ston fans -displaying the 
mentality that makes it advisable to con- 
tinue banning even the mildest sort of 
provocative literature from their book- 
stores- were not content to suffer quiet- 
ly. In the second game, uhen the Celtics 
were stumbling and desperate, the boos 
— real and mean- lore out of the stands. 
They were directed mostly at Russell, 
W'ho is. presumably only a,s good as his 
last eight straight championships. 

The Celtics themselves made no ex- 
cuse, nor did they have any. Their three 
defeats were decisive, and they accepted 
them with style. Yet except for the open- 
ing 1 27 M3 rout, those games were close, 
and iliere were even times when it seemed 
they would pull it out as they always 
had before. Perhaps the most significant 
came in the second game, the lirst one in 
Boston, which the Celtics had to win or 
fall behind 2-0. That had never before 
happened in ail the championship years. 
Seven times the Celtics had fallen behind 
1-0 or 2-1 but had come back to tic the 
scries. Ten times they had had to win or 
be eliminated. In those must games they 
had been 17-0. Now in the 18lh. they 
moved in front 51 47 and then suddenly, 
as of old. burst far ahead. Russell sig- 
naled it by clobbering a Chamberlain 
shot, and the Celtics were off, all of 
them. After two quick baskets Sanders - 
swooping down, nailing, ready for the 
rebound if Bailey Howell missed (he 
layup - saw it drop in. and in the pure 
exhilaration of the old Celtic chase he 
gave a little jump for joy. rising like a 
kid o(f his tippy-toes and Happing his 
arms. But Philly came right back with 
eight straight points, soon caughi up and 
then moved ahead for good. The only 
sounds in Boston (iarden came from the 
Celtic bench, the players there pleading 
for their teammates on the floor to call 
time-out so they could try to recover. 

Thc Celtics did come back, to within 
a point, with 1:48 left. They did it with 
a pressing team, consisting of Russell 
and Havlicck and three guards K.C.. 
Larry Siegfried and rookie Jim Barnett. 
At this point everyone expected that 
Russell would bring another shooter 
into the game. Sam or Bailey Howell 
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(who had shot 11 for 15). Instead, he 
played a pat hand, and after Chamber- 
lain sank a foul the Celtics missed five 
straight shots before Wilt finally cleared 
the ball. Boston never scored again. 

Afterward. Russell said that the de- 
cision not to substitute was his own. 
At least he had had a lime-oul to de- 
liberate this point. At other times the 
Boston bench -looking like the Lost 
Boys when Peter Pan was away lighting 
pirates on his own - seen'cd out of sight, 
out of mind. It may be true that not 
even a complete scries like this one fur- 
nishes the clinching argument against 
the idea of the playing coach. Bui logic 
indicates that a man playing 48 minutes 
und in the pivot and against W'lh Cham- 
berlain can scarcely hope to match wits 
with a man like Alex Hannum. presid- 
ing vigilantly over the Philly bench. 

It is worth noting, too. that St. Louis 
did not beat San I rancisco in the West 
cm playoffs until the only other NBA 
player-coach. Richie Guerin, removed 
Itimself from the starting lineup for the 
third game. True. Guerin was acting 
primarily for rea.sons other than just to 
obtain thinking room. He wanted to get 
Joe Caldwell (a 6'5" forward) into the 
lineup to shadow Rick Barry . and ul the 
.same time he wanted to keep his own 
liigh-scoring corner man. Lou Hudson, 
in the game. Caldwell guarded Barry, 
holding him to II points below Barry's 
playolV average again.sl St. Louis, and 
then Joe switched with Hudson on of- 
fense. playing guard. Guerin used the 
same strategy in the fourth game and 
won again, though an ankle injury to 
Barry also helped the Hawks, 

Russell had a lineup change himself 
for the third game. He started two from 
his pressing team. Havlicck and Sieg- 
fried. in place of Sanders and K .C'. The 
Celtics pressed from the first, and the 
two teams were soon pulling on a run- 
ning exhibition that would have filled 
all the requirements for an adequate sub- 
stitute program at Aqueduct. Such a 
tempo was bound to produce errors, 
but at the same time it was superb bas- 
ketball. It was seesaw, but not in the 
usual basket-trading sense. Instead, the 
balance would shift for whole minutes, 
depending on who controlled the breaks. 

Philadelphia won 115-104 because 
Chamberlain wa.s better than Russell 


and because, on those ixrcasions when 
the teams set up outside, the 76cr shoot- 
ing by Hal Greer and Wally Jones was 
more consistent than Boston’s. Except 
for his petulant expressions at errors 
and whistles. Chamberlain was magnifi- 
cent. He set a playoff record of 41 re- 
bounds, many of them coming because 
he was trailing every Boston break and 
grabbing missed shots when he should 
have been gasping for breath at the other 
end of the floor. ’Tve never moved .so 
much in my life." he said later. "Not 
even the night I scored 100." That 
says more about the way Chamberlain 
played in the series than all the testimo- 
nial-S oft'ered by others. On offense there 
was no pressure on the 76ers to set up 
and wait for him to move into the pivot. 
On the contrary, by throwing the long 
lead pass rcpcatcdlv. Wilt was taking 
himself out of the offensive play, giving 
his fast-breaking teammates the scoring 
advantage. On defense his con.scieniious 
support allowed them to play the ag- 
gressive. gambling game that the Celtics 
have used with Russell for a decade. 

A few hours before this game Hannum 
had gore to his favorite restaurant. Kel- 
ly's on Mole Street, a seafood place. 
With him was Danny Biasonc. the man 
who invented the 24-sccond clock that 
saved pro basketball. Danny Biasonc 
also invented the Philadelphia 76ers. At 
the time, in 1946. they were a seniipro 
team in Syracuse, and all Biasonc want- 
ed was to play the Rochester team. But 
Rochester would not play him. Some- 
body told Biasonc that Rochester be- 
longed to something called the National 
League, which had an office in Chicago, 
so Riasone figured one way to make 
Rochester play him was to gel in the 
National League, too. He called Chica- 
go. "They told me." he said to 1 lunnum. 
" ‘sure you can gel in. Just pul a SI.OOO 
ccriitiod check in the mail.* " Biasonc 
sent the check, and that was the way the 
Philadelphia 76crs began. 

7 here is not ntuch of Syracuse left on 
the 76ers now, but Danny Biasonc came 
down to Philly to .sec how far his SI.OOO 
had gone. Hannum and Biasonc had 
the clams and then the flounder. They 
were relaxed and cheerful. Their team 
had given Philadelphia its biggest edge 
over Boston since young Ben Franklin 
changed his re,sidence. end 


Taking one off the defensive board. Wilt set a record of 4! rebounds m this third game. Many of them started successful test oreaks tor Hhilly. 
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The Grand National at Amiree was a solid British steeplechase until the 23rd fence. There it turned into a Wild 
West rodeo that let Foinavcn. an unloved lOO-to-1 shot, slide past the favorites to victory by WHITNEY TOWER 


A dioxn on nice il.i\ ihe Kiin :iiul 
misi swcpi in to ni.iKc tlic dis- 
mal cit> oT Livcipool c\cn rnoic so 
midmormiiii. with the icmpcrature in 
llif 3()s. this liras biaiikcl coscred tlic 
area for miles around. Ii sinotlieied ilie 
sprawliny aercayc that is Aiiilrec rate 
course, uliere thfoutili (he miilil evtra 
iinirorined eoiisiahles with ssalthdt'i's 
kepi an esc on liic stables, tile rambliiii: 
old siands and the course of the < traiid 
National Sleepleehasc ilsell ( I astei san- 
dals had pla.ved haiiv wiih mans ol' 
I'.iting's most famous and dilhtult obsia- 
elesj. fhe Mankei also eosered l.iser- 
pool's \dclphi lloiel. s'.heie the hunt- 
aiid-jiiiiip set of man;, nations had 


danceil and tiailv h'o/ed its was throujili 
the siispenserul hours before sshal most 
of them behesf to be the greatest horse 
race in the ssorid. 

As the dampness settled in to establish 
the lone of a das whose traditions go 
hack to I.X37. when the (iiaiul National 
was lifst run. the Uses of the people 
mosed at dilVerent gaits. .Nt Ainiice 
most of the 44 runners left their stalls 
for linal short gallops over the linn 
turf, sshieh bs post time ssouki become 
sonicwliai std'icr and sa.slls more slip- 
pers. .Some 20.()(KI eili/eiis of Liserpool 
were hiiiKlIing up for a joiirnes to sec 
the soccer heiucs of their ossn I scrlon 
plus Nottmgliam 1 orest. \i tlie .Adelphi 


Hotel, where leselers’ hangovers were 
dills nursed in appropriate fashion, the 
morning ssas spent digging through an 
avalancheofspoiting papeis, Ihiiish pa- 
Peis go whole hog on racing news, par- 
tietilarls in the lield ol handicapping 
and selections, and on National Has 
the hungri punter can choose from a 
menu of at least two dozen icmarkabls 
dissimilar opinions. 

Most of the prerace talk ss-nlcred on 
a small group ol lukewann fasorites. 
.Such horses .js Ikissnei. Hi’iie;. f ml, JJie 
I ossii and Ulnit -N M>lh found ihem- 
selscs in this group ihiough prosen 
abilils. while oihei'- Jicw large backing 
for a sariets of reasons, senlinieniality 
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With Rider Buckley still hanging on. Umekmg 
falls a! the 23rd fence (left), rises (right), 
visibly frightened but not seriously injured. 

noi l->eing llic least oftheni. There uas. 
Tor inslanee, F reddie, rutincr-up to Jay 
Irump in l%5 and to Anelo Iasi year. 
Surely, said some, it must be I reddie's 
turn now. And there \sas defending 
ehampion Anglo himsell'. Last year he 
carried the eoh’rs of the lafe Stuart I.evy 
and beat hreddie by some '0 lengilis. 
After I.evy's dealh in June. Anglo was 
sold to Sidney Terry for S14.lH)0. and 
iwo months ago Terry sold him to Les- 
iiiglon Horseman John Ciaincs for S42.- 
000. Gaines subsequently found a part- 
ner in James J. Houlalian. honorary 
eliairman of the board of New Vork's 
U'llliam Tsty advertising agency and 
a newcoavir to racing. But sentiment for 
.Anglo was l>ased not so nuieh on hopes 
for a repeat victory by this 9-year-old 
chestnut gelding, or even for a \iclory 
by American ownership, as it was on 
the popularily of tlie horse's trainer. 

F red SSinter. In a remarkable career 
\\ inter had ridden two National winners 
(in 1957 and I9fi2) and then in 1965. his 
lirst yearol training, had popped up to 
win with the American horse Jay Trump. 
He won again with Anglo the very next 
time around. 

Sentiment drooled heavily, too. in the 
direction of I3ifferent Class, owned by 
■Movie Star Gregory E’eck and trained 
by hard-luck Peter Ca/elet. who had 
had the race won in 1956 wit li the Queen 
Mother's Devon LiKh when his horse 
spread-eagled from fright or utter ex- 
haustion only 50 yards from the win- 
ning post. Peck had seen his lirst Na- 
tional m 1950 and had watched his 
Owens Sedge come in seventh in 1963. 
Dancing with his wife. Veronique. al 
the Adciphi the night before this year's 
race. I’eck was warmly greeted by Own- 
er John Gaines, who knows a thing or 
iwo about winning big pots when there 
arc no jumps (his (iun Bow nosed out 
Kelso in the 1964 Woodward, and last 
August his Kerry Way won rhe Hamblc- 
tonian). "W hat about a S500 side bet. 
horse against horse?" proposed Gaines 
to Peck. "If neither luirNC linishes, the 


bet is otT" Millionaire Peck smiled 
down on Millionaire Gaines and put out 
his hand- "You're on." he said. Neither 
man collected S500 ilie next afternoon. 

There was backing also for such tips 
as Lcedsy. Kilburn. Solbina. Ruther- 
fords. Greek Scholar. Red Alligator and 
even Packed Home, owned by Ray- 
mond Guest, the U.S. .Ambassador to 
Ireland, whose Larkspur won the 1962 
Lpsoni Derby. Sentiment was carried to 
Its extreme with bets placed on the 
combination of 67-ycaT-old Rider 1 im 
Durant from Beverly Hills. Calif, and 
his ll-year-old gelding. Aerial 111. A 
year ago Durani had ridden King Pin 
in the National and the pair had lasted 
until King Pin ran out of gas and pulled 
himself up at the 20th fence. This time, 
before he faced possible amputation of 
his right leg because of cancerous tumors 
or. as he preferred tojokeabout it. "be- 
fore my daughter has me committed 
for being insane." Durant was deter- 
mined to make it all the way. ,A price of 


25.0(M)to I was being quoted he wouldn’t 
tinish, and he was olfered a case of 
champagne if he could get over Becher's 
Brook the second time around, the 
22nd fence of the .10 to be jumped. The 
"galloping grandfather." as the British 
press has nicknamed Durant, gave it a 
galloping good try before falling at the 
1 9th fence. 

In spile of the encouragingly nice 
things being said about most of the 44 
Grand National starters, a few managed 
to get the back-of-ihc-hand treatment 
from the London experts. Charles Ben- 
son. of the Daily Express, analy /ingeach 
hi'rse. had this to say about an obscure 
IOO-to-1 shot named Koinavon. winless 
in 14 starts; "Has no chance. Not the 
boldest of jumpers. He can be safely- 
ignored, even in a race noted for shocks." 
It sounded like a sensible analysis, con- 
sidering that hoinavon hadl-weii 1. 1)0(1 to 
I in a future book the Thursday before 
the race. Among the people who com- 
plelely agreed w ith Bon.son were, curious- 
conimurd 
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ly enough, both I oinavcn's cnviier. Cy- 
ril Waikins. aiul his trainer. John Kemp- 
ton. VNatkins thought so little of his 
horse's chances that he decided to stay 
home ami gel a better and more sheltered 
viewofthc miscrieson teles isicn. Trainer 
Kempton also vs as ha\ ing none of it. He 
packed his father. Jack, off to Aintrec to 
saddle the unloved 9-year-oId bay. while 
he himself buzzed t>ir to ridel hrec Dons, 
another horse he trains, in the first at 
Worcester. 

Kempton won the first at W'orecstcr. 
all right. And an hour and a quarter 
later, in front of some 50,000 drenched 
spectators (and another 2C0 million 
watching on the BBC [iurovision band), 
FTVinavon captured one of the weirdest 
<irand Nationals ever run. Coming in at 
ICO to 1 (444 to I on the tote) under the 
nervous guiding hands of little-known 
26-year-old Jockey Johnny Buckingham, 
Foinavon reached the winning post 15 
lengths ahead of post-time favorite Hon- 
ey tnd (15 to 2). who beat out .'^O-to-l- 
shot Ked .-Mligator by another three 
lengths. Creek Scholar (20 to I) was 
fourth, just ahead of Raymond Ciucst's 
long shot. Packed Home. The longest- 
shot National winner in 20 years led 
home a forlorn parade of only i 8 linish- 
ers, A massive pilcup at the 2.trd fence 
had dashed the hopes of more than 20 
runners, including most of the favorites. 


Disasters have a way of striking with 
little or no warning, and that's the way 
it happened at .Aintree. lie first time 
around in this four-mile 856-yard grind 
was relatively peaceful, although Bassnet 
had been unlucky enough to go down at 
the first fence. Iben. at the 15ih. known 
as The Chair. John Oaines's Anglo 
slammed into another horse and was 
finished. Long shot Pcph.am Down lost 
his rider early but continued running, 
weaving his way in and out of the Croni- 
runners and posing the very sen of 
threat that jumping riders abhor. Shortly 
after the lield. now spreading out. cem- 
pleted the first 16 harriers with a mini- 
mum of losses, the riderle.ss Popham 
Down took the lead. He got by Becher's 
the -second time, followed by Ruther- 
fords, whose trainer, Tim Molony, had 
been so desperate to start him that he had 
sent the horse out with slivers of glass in 
one fool, which was protected only by a 
leather covering. 

No great damage at Bcehcr's, but now. 
as the audience awaited possible trouble 
at always dangerous (anal Turn, two 
fences away, the 1%7 Grand National 
was about to make the history books. 
Ainircc's 2.trd fence (it is also the sev- 
enth) is no awesome backbreaker. It is 
a typical thorn fence, slightly more than 
four feet high and nearly three and a half 
feel thick. U is not the sort of fence to 


bother even a riin-of-the-mill fox hunter, 
and to a Cirand National rider it repre- 
sents something of a refreshing pause 
hciwccn Becher's and ('anal Turn. But 
riderless horses can change ih.ti. and in 
the space of approximately 10 seconds 
that is exactly what the darting, nimble 
Popham Down proceeded to do. 

Tiring of his lonely journey, Popham 
D« w n reached the thorny 2.^rd fence and 
stopped dead. He turned sideways and 
then met another riderless horse. The two 
of them formed an eight-legged blockade 
directly in the path of (he oncoming herd. 
Rutherfords and Castle Falls were the 
first to hit the blockade, followed by 
I imeking— and tl e gruesome battle for 
survival was on. Horse after horse piled 
into the fence's taker (T point, slopping 
in bewilderment because there was no 
room to jump. Horses were flying into 
the fence so fast that at least four jockeys 
sailed clearover it as though shot from a 
catapult. I anding roughly on the other 
side, they picked themselves up and 
sprinted desperately for safety. Gregory 
Peck's Different C lass was among those 
who finished the race at the 25rd. 

Behind the first flight of runners in 
any Cirand National arc those whose 
trainers do not adhere to the gei-out-in- 
fronl theory. "1 'ox-hunt it around the 
lirsl time." they tell their riders. ■'Stay 
back, pick your spot and avoid trouble. 
You'll have more room, less competition 
and more speed left the second time 
around." .Among the riders who were 
doing their best to follow such instruc- 
tions was yewing Johnny Buckingham on 
Foinavon. "He was jumping super all 
the time." said the bewildered jockey 
later, "hut after Becher's we were still 
at least 25 lengths behind the pack. I 
saw everything slopping in front of me, 
and i had the time to go to the outside, 
to the right of the trouble, and we just 
hobbled over the fence. But, to tell the 
truth. I had been so far behind I didn't 
realize I was now in front!" 

Away Foinavon flew, but it was not 
until Valentine's, two jumps later, that 
Buckingham looked up and saw there 
was nothing at all in front of him. In- 
credibly. Foinavon and Buckingham, 
who only seconds before had been in 
22nd place, were now a full fence in front 
of the entire field. Some horses and riders 
were frantically struggling to regain their 
footing and either get out of the way or 
.start up again, and the confusion was 
(■ominuni 
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SEAGRAM DISTIlLEgS COMPHWY, N.Y.C. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED DRY GIN FROM AMEIilCIIN GRUIH. 



The perfect inartini>on<the-rock$ 
does not happen by chance, 
but by dint of skill and perseverance. 




Seagram’s Extra Dry /the perfect martini gin, of course makes the perfect martini>on*the'rock$. 




very special 



No tire does more to protect the 
very special people in your life 
than the famous General Dual 90." 

Because we desiRned this great 
safety tire to protect your loved 
ones, your little ones - and you. 


That’s why Dual 90s seal punc- 
tures automatically, as you drive. 
Why Dual 90s— and only Dual 90s 
—give you the all-weather stopping 
traction of exclusive dual-traction 
tread. And why Dual 90s deliver 


General’s maximum protection 
against blowouts. 

if you think very siJecial people 
like yours deserve very special 
tires like ours, make a date today 
to see your General Tire Specialist. 


The Dual 90 way of Life 
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maddening. As .some laier runners came 
into the 23rd desperately looking for 
takeolT room, they had to avoid other 
mounts retreating for a second tr> at the 
jump, which b> now was all but de- 
molished. One horse, two-time runner-up 
hreddie, refused the obstacle twice be- 
fore linaily making it and going on to be 
the 17th of the 18 (inishers. 

Jocke> Josh (iilTord aboard Monev 
End was a little luckier. Like f-oinavon. 
Honey End was in the last llight ap- 
proaching the 23rd. Money End refused 
at the piieup. but GitTord wheeled him 
around and galloped him a good 5(1 
yards back befoic turning around for a 
successful jump and then an unsuccess- 
ful chase of the lOO-to-l shot who was 
now a good 20(t yards in front and 
virtually home free. 'ASc were going 
like a bomb the rest of the way.” said 
Cjilford aftc-rward. "but when you'ie 
that far behind you know you‘\c not 
much chance. 1 was just hoping John 
would fall off.” 

But Johnny Buckingham, who had 
been over the National course (or part 
of it) only once before, in a shorter 
steeplechase last year, did not fall otf. 
He watched GitTord and Honey End 
close the gup during tlie lust half mile 
but. he remembers. "Ijust kept kicking 
on all tlie way. Then at the very lust 1 
let my horse sort of liddlc and didn’t 
even bother to look back.” .k few mo- 
ments later, wlien a new fun asked him 
for his autograph. Buckingham nervous- 
ly replied. ■‘I’ve got to do it on a table 
because I'm shaking like a leaf. Nobody 
IS more surprised than me!" The young- 
ster, who had only gotten the mount 
on Eoinavon four days before the race, 
had made history on an inconsistent 
plodder who is so habitually off his feed 
that his box stall at Trainer Kcrnplon's 
yard in Compton. Berkshire is shared by 
a goal named Susie -his inspiration. 
Last week Susie saw to it that Eoinavon 
fueled up enough to win the world's 
toughest race. 

In the years to come— or even this 
week, for that matter- few horsemen 
will claim that the best horse won the 
1967 Grand National. There will be 
the usual arguments about cruelty (al- 
though. miraculously, only one horse. 
S'ulcano. was seriously injured and de- 
stroyed) and a good deal of talk about 
the inferior quality of much of the lieid. 
Be that as it may. the National is a 

foitlirwi’d 
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70 years ago we found that 
you can't add balance and 
feel. It has to be built in. 


We've been making golf clubs (or nearly three quarters 
of a century. Back in 1897. the bulk of the work was 
done by hand. It still is. 

Only the unhurried skill of a master club maker can 
produce MacGregor's exclusive hosel design that permits 
you to see more of the club face. Dozens of hand 
operations make MacGregor irons truly precise instruments. 

Atl finished iron heads are individually and meticulously 
weighed to give you the consistent balance and feel 
that IS traditionally , , , exclusively - . . MacGregor. 

Your first round with a set of MT Tourneys will be an 
eloquent demonstration of genuine craftsmanship devoted 
to making your game a more pleasurable experience. 

SOLD EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH GOLF PROFESSIONALS 


BRUNSWICK m 

Cc'.L'SNA’ f -.'OM Ot • a v 


W'lle Oepi ST tor a copy ol the 


ipleic MacGregor Proiessional Goil Equipmeni Pocket Catalog. 


Lee Westerners... 
toughest thing on two legs. 



Ask Stark Bridwell 
of the 2 Bar? Ranch. 


Handsome looking. Rugged wearing. Stark Bridwell wears 'em to dress up, But 
that won't keep him from doing weekend chores in his Lee Westerners. Made of 
Westweave*. Lee's two-fisted polished cotton, these pants will last longer than 
any other pair of "Sunday britches" going. Sanforized’, too, to keep up appear- 
ances. Look for Lee. with the _ 

authentic brandect label WOSTBUIGIS' 

■ the brand working cowboys wear 
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unique race with a rich iriiJition. anil 
part of that iiaditii'n is the role that 
sheer luck pla>s in its outcome. But 
luck i'»n’l cnerything. As Kulci-Aulhor 
.N'hn Lawrence apiK puls it. "To uin 
a moilcrn National a horse needs a coni' 
hinaiion of qualities Mhich \cr> lew 
possess, These quafiCies are safe, eco- 
nomical jumping tnamhosunl hrilliaiicc. 
if not actiiall) undesirable, is unneces- 
Nar> ). the 'laimna to last evers sard of 
four and a half miles and the courage to 
go on galloping and jumping despite 
discomfort, interference and the con- 
stant threat of danger. " 

I ast Saiurdas. not ssith just a little 
Int of luck hut ssith a great deal. I oi- 
nason met those qualilicatioiis. W licthci 
he or ans other steeplechaser svill base 
similar opporiiinilics to put himself to 
this demanding test in the future re- 
mains to be seen. Aiiuree I .nlrcpreneur 
Mrs. Miiabel Topliam has probabis 
oserseen her last National. She has 
talked ol selling the land to a housing 
deseloper. hut hope is strong and the 
chances are excellent llial the l.aiicashirc 
Counts Council ssill take user \iniree. 
In that case the fuliire of a race that 
ssould siirels ssiilier and die if an at- 
tempt ssere made to mose it. fence 
bs fence, to any other location ssould 
depend, according to 1 assrcnce. "on 
the ability of the racing isorld to lit 
a successful racecourse mio sshaleser 
desclopmeni scheme the local autlion- 
ts adopts." 

If the admissions-pa\ ing British pub- 
lic has slackened olf in attendance at the 
Ciiand National and at other races, 
loo — the horsemen have lost none of 
llicir personal cnlluisiasm for the great 
steeplechase. Much of the public has 
found it more conscnicnt to stay home, 
bet user the lelcphone and ssalcli the 
race on TV. the coscrage of \s liieh is ex- 
cellent. I Ol Its tiraiui National program 
the BBC used I S cameras, some of them 
on cars speeding along the outside of 
the track andjusl ahead of the jumpers, 
The antioiincmg hy such piol'cssionul 
racing authorities us I*eier O'Sullesan, 
Clise Clraham and Michael O'Mehir 
gises the show tremendous impact, far 
more than anything yet seen on an 
Vmcncan screen. But for hunt-and-junip 
horsemen the screen is not the answer. 
The thing is to be there, and to partici- 
pate. And in recent years more and mote 
Americans lune been pariicipaJing. 


It’s Mercury Sports Time! 



Here are 5 sporting propositions to help you lead the sporting life! 


It’s springtime everywhere ond Sports Time ot your 
Mercury Dealer's. He’s got five sporting propositions 
thol will appeol to sports of all ages. 

1 Cougar loaded with luxury and excitement. 

289 V-8 standard power Hot enough to win Motor 
Trend Mogazme's "Car of the Year" award. 

The priced Way below par. 

2 Pork Lone Convertible. Whot more could 

you wont woifing ot the clubhouse? Big 4)0 cu, in. 
Marauder V-8. Select-Shift Merc-O-Motic transmission, 
power front disc brakes, ore all siondord. 

3 Colony Pork Stotion Wagon Plenty of room 

for your foursome and the coddies. too. Elegant 
yacht-deck side paneling, center-facing optional 
third seat (or you can order it reor-facingl- Dual-Action 
Tailgate works like a door or platform. 

4 Comet Coupe . This sporty economy model offers 
you style ond sovings. It's an easy course to toke. 



5 Arnold Polmer Golf Bolls. 3 for 51.50. Regularly 53.75. 

These golf boils have been good to me in fournoment 
play,” soys Arnold Palmer. They are 90-compression 
bolls, normolly sold only in pro shops. But, for a limited 
lime, your porticipaimg Mercury 
dealer offers 3 for just S) 50, 
limit Vz dozen, One round with 
this great pro boll and you'll want 
more from your locol pro shop. 

Swing into spring with Arnold 
Palmer. See the action cars now 
at special Sports Time prices. 
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O.K.? Now how about shock-proof tools? 





Safety is priceless. It’s free on Millers Falls Shock-Proof tools. 
They're double insulated throughout to protect you against electric 
shock . . . without the bother or expense of grounding or looking 
for a hard-to-find adaptor. 

All power tools will be made this way. sooner or later. So why not 
start your switchover with this Shock-Proof Vari-Speed Drill? 
Just squecrc the •‘accelerator" switch for all speeds from zero to 
full RPM's. 

To make looix safe, you've 
go! to make them heller. 

IVe do, in Greenfield. 

Massachusetts. 


You can tell they're Westclox travellers 



by their handsome suitcases! 


Travel in style-with a All told, Westclox gives menl, hardware or jewelry 
Westclox. We show, from you a choice of 11 different store. All packed and ready 
left to right, the "World models. All with shatterproof to go! 

Time," featuring 24 interna- crystals and sweep alarm in- -.^ooemo .n*>i »■•«« 

tional time zones.. .the "Time dicators. Prices start at \A/"[7C'T*^f 
'N Temp" with easy-to-read $5.98*. The very one you VV i 
thermometer.. .and the dash- want is waiting to meet you GENERAL TIME 

ing "Travel Ben." at your favorite drug, depart- 


Although, in the past, National vic- 
tories by the late F. Ambrose Clark and 
Mrs. Marion duPonl Scott made news 
of a sort in America, it remained for 
the spectacular success in 1965 of Mrs. 
Mary Stephenson’s Jay Trump, with 
Tommy Smith up. to give more of a 
boost to U.S. siecplcchasing than all 
the triumphs that had preceded it. Short- 
ly before Jay Trump, America had shared 
in a less heralded victory. Ron Wood- 
ard, a 53-year-old Indianapolis invest- 
ment executive, spent two years during 
World War II directing troop move- 
ments in Liverpool. He was billeted, of 
all places, under the grandstand at Ain- 



Grlm Gregory Peek saw no Hollywood ending. 


tree. Reading through various steeple- 
chase-racing histories, he became a rac- 
ing fan and set a goal for himself: to 
win the Grand National someday. When 
his Team Spirit won in 1964, Ron Wood- 
ard was there on his old home ground 
to accept the trophy, along with Co- 
Owners Gamble North and J. K. Good- 
man. Now Gregory Peck wants his turn. 
And so does John Gaines. And so 
will many more Americans in the years 
ahead. Though the Grand National may 
be worth only £17,500 to the winner, it 
will always be the greatest of all days 
for him. And don’t think that for the 
rest of his life Trainer John Kempion 
won’t regret that on April 8, 1967 he 
chose the first race at Worcester over 
the third at Liverpool. *ho 
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“Beginners??!*. Are you kidding? 
Who the heck has never worn sneak- 
ers?” you're probably saying to your- 
self. 

No, we haven't lost our marbles. 
We realize that most of you, at one 
time or another, have worn sneakers. 
To play tennis. Or softball. Or hand- 
ball. Or tag. 

I However, that’s athletic 
' sneaker-wearing. What 
we’re talking about is non- 
* I athletic sneaker-wearing. 
(That is, wearing sneakers, 
1 no sports attached.) 

So, if you’re one of the 
,, many unfortunate Ameri- 
The cans who have not yet ex- 

oflSciai BDeaker sock, perienced the sheer joy of 
non-athletic sneaker-wearing, pay at- 
tention. It is for you that we offer 
these simple but brilliant suggestions. 

To start out with, it is imperative 
that you buy the right sneaker (and 
the left one, too). We recom- 
. pair of white 


mend 


Keds® Champion Oxfords. Champion 
Oxfords are more universally accepted 
than other sneakers. So the chances 
of people pointing to your feet and 
laughing are very slight. 

The outfit that we suggest for the 
beginning sneaker-wearer is a real 
humdinger : a pair of chinos (any color) , 
a gray Shetland sweater (or a sweat- 
shirt, which is sort of a 
cheap gray Shetland sweat- wti 


er) and a pair of white sweat socks. 

We also suggest that you carry a 
rubber ball in your back pocket (for 
the first couple of weeks, at least). So 
if any wise guy says, “Hey, Henry, 
how come you’re wearing sneakers?” 
you can always tell him you’re going 
to play ball as soon as you finish doing 
what you’re doing. 

(KedsChampion Oxfordsarealso 
excellent for athletic sneaker- 
j. y wearing.) 

Which brings us to our last 
suggestion. Don’t try to keep 
your sneakers clean. Please. Lily 
white sneakers are the mark of 
A the novice. 

IjCt your sneakers pick up 
smudge marks where they may. 
" Wash them every month or so 
(Champion Oxfords are ma- 
chine-washable, too). And in a few 
months, they’ll turn a nice musty 
gray (except for the blue Keds label, 
which will turn a nice musty blue). 

Then, you’ll be ready to go seek out 
a beginning sneaker-wearer and look 
down your nose at him. 
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'Sudweiser. 
is the best reason i 

I 

in the world ! 





Never before have baseball fans in the various towns in the major leagues had so much 
to hope for as the season began or so much to argue about. A month of midwinter madness 
shuffled nearly a score of stars and neer-stars from club to club and league to league 


N ormally al ihis time of year all that 
IS required of a speaker is that he 
stand on a rostrum in front of the Amer- 
ican Hag and quote Ouey at ilie Bor 
without mentioning that the out pitch 
was aspitter. Something is also supposed 
to be said about how the charm of the 
grand old pastime is that it never changes; 
that, unlike other sports, baseball is the 
only game to have withstood the tyranny 
of time. 

Sorry about that, sports fans, (’lease 
turn back for just a moment and look at 
the cover again. When Maury Wills, 
that pirate, becomes a real I’iralc, that’s 
change. Now go forward and look al 
the folio of color pictures that follows 
and you will notice that Roger Maris 
is now a St. Louis Cardinal, that Jimmy 
Hall and Don Mincher are Angels and 

□ apoer Joe Brown or Picesburgh 8>cs 


IN 


IN 


that the halo no longer hovers over Dean 
Chance’s head. How pleasantly strange. 
How splendidly changed. Lillie Floyd 
Robinson, formerly of the VVhitc Sox. 
IS wearing a new uniform too —new for 
Robby and new for the Reds, because 
the team's new owners are changing lots 
of things in an effort to erase some of 
the discouraging memories of the recent 
past. Cletis Boyer has moved his fine 
glove to Atlanta; so he and the Braves 
are changed. Somehow Tommy Davis is 
a Met this year and Ron Hunt a Dodger; 
Dick Ellsworth is a Phtllie and Ray Culp 
aCubbie. The old pastime never changes, 
eh? It has never changed more. 

For the first time the All-Star Game 
is going to be played at night so that (he 
nation can watch it on television; even 
when It was played on a weekday after- 

by Che mersseing base chat hava made 


TRADE 

WINTER, 

HOPE 

SPRING 

BY WILLIAM LEGGETT 


noon in July enough people snuck away 
from work to make it one of the biggest 
TV aliractions of any year. 

Perhaps you remember that old service 
expression that went, "If it moves, sa- 
lute it If it doesn’t move, pick it up. 
And if you can't pick it up. paint it.” 
Yankee Stadium has been painted — 
white. It looks good, too, which is im- 
portant since those marvelous Mets have 
a radio-television sponsor who has a new 
advertising campaign that goes, "You 
have to be good to make it in New 
York." 

Mike Shannon of the Cards is playing 
third, and Mickey Mantle of the Yank- 
ees is playing first, Dick McAuliffe, 
Detroit’s All-Star shortstop of 1966, is 
sliding over to second base, and Pete 
Rose of the Reds is moving cominued 

his PiracdB Nacional League favoricea. 
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from second lo left field where, he says, 
"It sometimes gets very lonely.” Eddie 
Mathews, who has played more games 
at third base than any man in the history 
of the National League, is moving across 
the infield to try things at first base for 
the Houston Astros. 

There are more changes. Stan Musial. 
for instance, is now the general manager 
of the Cards because Bob Howsam be- 
came general manager of the Reds, while 
Bing Devine became the new president 
of the Mets because Bob Howsam went 
to St. Louis in the first place three years 
ago. Joe Adcock, all 6 feet 4 and 240 
pounds of him, is going to manage the 
Cleveland Indians. The Tigers have a 
new brain trust, the Kansas City A’s 


some hope and the Los Angeles Dodgers 
a Star of David hanging limply in the 
window now that Sandy Koufax has re- 
tired to become an announcer for NBC’s 
Game of the Week. You have to wonder 
how good he will be starting with six 
days rest. And has any pennant winner 
ever changed as much from the end of 
one season to the start of the next as 
those Dodgers? With Koufax gone and 
Wills and Tommy Davis, too. how many 
people can the Dodgers draw? In the last 
five seasons Los Angeles pulled 21,500,- 
000 spectators at home and on the 
road. Should the Dodgers not be a con- 
tender this season, the entire economy 
of the National League may change 
more than a little. 


JOE BROWN’S MAJOR TRADES 


OBTAINtD 

FROM 

FOR 

DATE 

BUILDING THE 1960 WORLD CHAMPIONS 

OF BILL VIRDON 

Si. Louis 

OF Bobby Del Greco 

P Dick Liltlcfieid 

May 17. I9S6 

IF DICK SCHOFIELD 

Si. Louis 

IF Johnny O’Brien 

IF Gene Freese 

June 15. 1958 

3B DON HOAK 

C SMOKY BURGESS 

P HARVEY HADDIX 

Cincinnati 

IF Jim Pendleton 

P Whammy Douglas 

OF Frank Thomas 

OF Johnny Powers 

Jan. 31. 1959 

C HAL SMITH 

Kansas City 

P Dick Hall 

IF Ken Hamlin 

Dec. 9. 1959 

OF GINO CIMOLI 

P TOM CHENEY 

St. Louis 

P Ron Kline 

Dec. 21. 1959 

P WILMER MIZELL 

St. Louis 

IF Julian Javier 

P Ed Bauta 

May 27. 1960 

MARKING TIME 

P DON CARDWELL 

IF JULIO GOTAY 

St. Louis 

SS Dick Groat 

P Diomedes Olivo 

Nov. 19. 1962 

OF TED SAVAGE 

Philadelphia 

3B Don Hoak 

Nov. 28. 1962 

OF JERRY LYNCH 

Cincinnati 

OF Bob Skinner 

May 23, 1963 

BUILDING THE 1967 FAVORITES 

C JIM PAGLIARONI 

P DON SCHWALL 

Boston 

IB Dick Stuart 

P Jack Lamabc 

Nov. 21. 1962 

OF MANNY MOTA 

Houston 

OF Howie Goss 

April 2, 1963 

IF JOSE PAGAN 

San Francisco 

IF Dick Schofield 

May 22, 1965 

OF MATTY ALOU 

San Francisco 

P Joe Gibbon 

I F Ozzie Virgil 

Dec. 1, 1965 

P PETE MIKKELSEN 

New York (AL) 

P Bob Friend 

Dec. 10, 1965 

P BILLY O’DELL 

Atlanta 

P Don Schwall 

June 15. 1966 

P JUAN PIZARRO 

Chicago (AL) 

(Cash) 

Nov. 28. 1966 

3B MAURY WILLS 

Los Angeles 

IF Bob Bailey 

IF Gene Michael 

Dec. 1. 1966 

P DENNIS RIBANT 

New York (NL) 

P Don Cardwell 

OF Don Bosch 

Dec. 16. 1966 


Undoubtedly you have been aware of 
the sounds of spring coming from the 
training camps, fine sounds that echo 
the hopes and frustrations of the game 
and of those who play it. Mayo Smith, 
the new manager of the Tigers, says, 
"ril take 95 wins, and the boys can 
come at me.” Dave Bristol, the enter- 
taining 33-ycar-old manager of the Reds, 
is not kidding when he says. “We hope 
to have the attitude of the Green Berets: 
seek out and destroy.” From Willie 
Mays. “We need more double plays to 
lake us out of innings. I hope Tito Puen- 
tes. our shortstop, uses the big glove 1 
bought him instead of that little Mickey 
Mouse one he used last year that some- 
times let the balls go by.” Bob Gibson, 
the excellent pitcher for St. Louis, says, 
“Maybe this season Curt Flood and I 
will finally catch up with The Other Guy. 
We been after him a long time. He’s the 
one they talk about when you walk into 
a restaurant and they say, 'Mr. Gibson. 
Mr. Flood, it would be perfectly all right 
with me if you ate in this restaurant, but 
I don’t make the rules. The Other Guy 
does.’ ” 

It looks, too. like Boston might have 
an entertaining manager in Dick Wil- 
liams. who watched his team rally for 
10 runs in the ninth inning one day this 
spring and beat the New York Mets 
23-18. When Williams was asked if he 
had ever seen a game to compare with 
that one, he thought a moment and 
said. “Certainly not in the major leagues. 
Not in the minor leagues, either. In fact, 
not even at American Legion Post 601 
in Pasadena.” Eddie Stanky. the man- 
ager of the White Sox, had some acid 
words to offer one day at Sarasota: “It’s 
different this year. Last spring we had 
all the television cameramen and all the 
tape reorders and all the magazine pho- 
tographers with their color film, but for 
some reason we haven’t seen too much 
of all that this spring. It couldn’t be be- 
cause we finished fourth, could it? But 
look out for this little team lying in the 
weeds.” 

Al Lopez spoke with the pride of an 
old baseball man when he said, “I’m 
certainly no expert on football or su- 
pergames, but if the World Series played 
to only two-thirds of capacity after the 
greatest free advertising campaign in 
the history of sports there would prob- 
ably be a congressional investigation.” 
And maybe a woman in a large blue hat 
said it al! about this strange new season 
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as she looked out at the field from her 
box scat at Al Lang Field in St. Peters- 
burg. ''Somehow," she said. "Yogi Hcr- 
ra doesn't look like himself this year." 

Thus the 1,620-game marathon be- 
gins, and the World Scries will still be 
played in the towns the winning teams 
represent. But which towns and which 
teams? The American League, its often- 
shattered prestige somewhat restored by 
last season’s Baltimore’s sweep of the 
Dodgers, is generally considered to be in 
for a three-club race, with the Orioles. 
Tigers and Twins lighting it out. Few 
expect the Orioles, as good as they arc. 
to trot home as comfortably as they did 
in 1966. And remember Fddie Stanky's 
words about that little team in the weeds, 
because the Sox appear to have more 
pitching and speed than even they have 
had in a long time. 

The National League, as always, is a 
pu??le. particularly if you recall that it 
took the Dodgers until 7:10 p.m. on the 
final day of the season to >v'n the 1966 
pennant. How much has *’f'"l Richards 
been able to accomplish wi" Atlanta’s 
shaky pitching and defcn.se? IC he has 
done what he has often done in the past, 
the Brave.s, now settled in Atlanta, could 
improve 10 games very easily. The St. 
Louis Cardinals look like a solid club, 
too. One of the lesser publicized changes, 
San Francisco’s acquisition of Pilcher 
Mike McCormick, could make the Giants 
very strong again. With Larry Jackson 
and Dick Fllsworth and Chris Short and 
Jim Bunning. the Phillies have the top 
starting four — two left, two right — in the 
league. 

But, despite all this, one team has be- 
come a heavy favorite to win in the 
National League. It’s the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates, the most changed of all the clubs 
save the Dodgers. There are quite a few 
people who believe that Pittsburgh has 
the potential to run away with the Na- 
tional League Championship. But po- 
tential is a huge word in baseball. 

It was Joe Brown, the 48-year-old 
general manager of the Pirates, who 
started the rash of trades. On November 
28 at the baseball meetings in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Brown bought Juan Pizarro, 
a 19-game winner for the While Sox in 
1964, from Chicago. In the next month 
or so, more than 40 players had been 
traded, among them many of the game’s 
best-known names. Brown himself 
pulled off one of the biggest and most 
discussed of the trades when he got 


Maury Wills from Los Angeles. Joe had 
read the stories about Dodger Owner 
Waller O Malley being angry at Wills 
because Maury had jumped the Los 
Angeles team during its tour of Japan 
following the World Series. "The more 
stories I read." Brown says, "the more 
1 began to believe them. But 1 also 
thought that [General Manager] Buzzic 
Bavasi would not want to trade him 
within the National League, and espe- 
cially not to a contender like us. I kind 
of gave up on any initial steps. Then 
1 saw Buzzic at lunch one day and asked 
him if he would be interested in Bob 
Bailey, because I remembered that the 
Dodgers were iv/y interested in Bailey 
when we signed him six years ago. Ba- 
vasi said ‘yes' but he added that he 
had to gel a shortstop back if Wills 
were traded. I suggested Gene Michael 
to him. and he said, ‘Bailey and Mi- 
chael for Wills? That’s worth talking 
some more about.' Later that afternoon 
at a meeting of officials he slid a note 
over the table to me that read, ‘Who is 
that SS again?’ I sent a note back that 
said. ‘Gene Michael, the International 
League’s All-Star SS last year. You 
ought to know him. he played against 
the Dodgers late in the .season.' Bavasi 
winked and indicated that we would talk 
more, and at a United Airlines cocktail 
party that evening we did. People kept 
coming around us, and I asked them to 
please go away because we had some- 
thingcooking. Buzzic left the room, and 
I think he went to talk to the Yankees, 
who were also interested in getting Mau- 
ry. About 25 minutes later Red Patter- 
son. Buzzie's assistant, came into the 
room and said, 'How about making the 
announcement at 7 o’clock?’ And that’s 
how we got Maury Wills. 

"We actually signed him in Spokane, 
his home town, because we thought it 
best. The two of us talked for two and a 
half hours in Los Angeles the day before 
the signing, but we didn’t talk contract 
much. I like to get close to the players 
and gel to know them. Maury and I 
flew to Spokane, and he drove me all 
around the city. He introduced me to 
many of his friends, and I appreciated 
that very much. Maury Wills has an 
impact on a club with all his color and 
drive and excitement. [Manager] Harry 
Walker has always been a great admirer 
of Maury's. Walker has always tried to 
leach our players that one of the great- 
est satisfactions that comes from offen- 


sive baseball is base running. Wills is the 
master of that. Even during the early 
days of spring training you could tel! 
that the entire team had become more 
aggressive minded, and much of this has 
to do with Maury Wills." 

Brown also traded Don Cardwell and 
Don Bosch to the Mets for Dennis Ri- 
bant, a right-handed pitcher with a rec- 
ord of 1 1-9 and 10 complete games. It 
is significant that Pittsburgh got two 
starting pitchers and a learn leader at 
the expense of only one part-time regu- 
lar, Bailey. Although Brown was severe- 
ly criticized when he sent Dick Groat to 
the Cardinals in 1963. he is generally a 
shrewd trader. He made an excellent 
deal last season that got little attention. 
He traded Joe Gibbon and Ozzic Virgil 
to the Giants for Matty Alou. and Alou 
hit .342 to lead the league and give the 
Pirates their fifth batting championship 
in seven years. 

The deals for Wills. Ribant and Pizar- 
ro have stimulated Pittsburgh ticket sales 
to the point where they arc now- higher 
than thcywcrc in 1961, the year after the 
"Heat 'tni Bucs" won the pennant and 
beat the Yankees in the World Series. 

The Pirates were a strong team two 
seasons ago, but they had trouble adapt- 
ing to Walker, who was having trouble 
himself trying to get his starting lineup 
all on the field at the same time. Not 
until the ncxt-to-last week in May was 
the team physically sound, and by then 
nine other clubs were piled on top of it. 
From that point on. Pittsburgh played 
.628 baseball and finished in third place, 
seven games out of first. Trying to elimi- 
nate even the possibility of another such 
slow start last year. Brown spent SIO,- 
OOO to bring the entire team to Pitts- 
burgh in December of 1965 for a few- 
days of meetings to establish a good 
frame of mind before spring training 
began. To some of baseball’s thicker 
heads the idea seemed absurd, but the 
Pirates completely reversed their pre- 
vious spring form. They got away fast, 
led for a while and from late May until 
the end of the season never dropped be- 
low third in the standings. Indeed, into 
September they looked like possible w in- 
ners, but their pitching failed and then 
they ran into the Dodgers and sagged. 
They didn’t have enough, and they fin- 
ished third. 

Which is why Joe Brown went after 
Pizarro and Ribant and, most of all, 
Maury Wills. 

eoitiinued 
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Pittsburgh fans already know Maury 
Wills very well. Until last year he had 
stolen morebasesagainst the Pirates than 
against any other team, and he had built a 
lifetime average of .350 vs. Pirate pitch- 
ing. In one game against Pittsburgh last 
year he singled, stole second and third 
and trotted home with the winning run. 
The next night he bunted for a single, 
went to second on a pitcher's error, 
wiggled himself to third by forcing a 
balk and scored. In the ninth inning he 
tripled home another run as Los Angeles 
won 3-1. A few days later he singled in 
the 12th inning to beat the Pirates again. 
5-4. That’s three games that Wills beat 
the Pirates. The Pirates lost the pennant 
by three games. No wonder Pirate fans 
remember him. 

Wherever Wills goes, whatever he does 
and however he does it. he generates 
news. There is a dramatic sense within 
him that aches for recognition. He can 
anger his enemies to such a degree that 
he whips them psychologically. Equally 
important, he can chide his own team 
with’ stinging, sarcastic remarks that 
somehow force total effort and better 
play. One evening this spring Maury sat 
on the dugout steps before a game with 
the Baltimore Orioles in Miami and 
talked of this quality of his and how it 
affects a team. 

"When you have 25 men on a team 
you have 25 different personalities." he 
said. "It would be abnormal not to have 
conflicts. When you find a club that is 
totally happy and without conflicts you 
also find a club that is not going to w in. 
The years when the Dodgers lost, they 
were also the happiest. You don't know 
what a man is made of until you have 


had a little go-around with him. He's 
probably trying to win just as hard — 
maybe harder — than you are, but until 
each of you gets it out of your system 
you don’t know. This brings you closer 
together for the overall good of the team. 
Before you have your squabble with the 
guy you wouldn’t holler across the street 
to say hello to him, but after the thing 
is over you find yourself walking across 
the street to shake his hand every time 
you see him. There were times when 
Walter Alston made me mad. and I'd 
hate to have to count the times 1 made 
him mad. But I had only the greatest 
respect for him, and 1 think he respected 
me, too, because wewere both dedicated 
to winning for the Dodgers. 

"1 have a salary and a status that calls 
for certain results. I must deliver, wheth- 
er it is in Los Angeles, Pittsburgh or Ko- 
komo. Pressure? Thai's a word that is 
used too much in sports. Pressure, to 
me. is when you have a feeling that you 
can not produce. 1 try to practice at ev- 
erything and find things out so that 1 
can handle any situation that might 
come up on the field. 

"Once 1 said that third base was ‘the 
old-folks’ home' and now 1 want to take 
that back. I have played there before 
[50 games in 1963 was the longest pe- 
riod]. but I must learn to play it better. 
At shortstop you had time to adjust to 
plays but at third the ball comes off the 
bat differently." 

After he had finished talking Maury 
walked over to the Baltimore dugout 
and asked Brooks Robinson some ques- 
tions about playing third base. Robinson 
and Wills talked, the two of them stand- 
ing in the Miami twilight swinging their 


gloves this way and that as if practicing 
for a water ballet. When Wills left to go 
back to the Pirate dugout Hank Bauer, 
the Oriole manager, rose to shake hands 
with him and then watched him walk 
away. "He knows how to win.’’ Bauer 
said. "He'll do anything to win. Look at 
his shoes. Track shoes! What's the rule 
on that?" 

Wills stole three bases that night to 
beat the Orioles 1-0, and last week War- 
ren Giles ruled that Maury could not 
wear his track shoes this year. Ah, the 
dramatic and constant search for the lit- 
tle extra edges that go toward winning 
what the players sometimes call "the 
peanut." 

As a Pirate, Wills will bat second in a 
lineup stocked with good hitters, and 
Walker wants Maury to play as he 
played in his seven and one-half years 
as a Dodger. "1 want him to try to steal 
even if we have a big lead and to try 
the hit-and-run in the late innings. I 
want him to try the things he has per- 
fected. There will be days when we'll 
need that late-inning stolen base to help 
win a ball game, and if he hasn’t been 
stealing bases to begin with then he is 
going to be hesitant to run when we 
need it. He plays hard, and that's the 
way I want him to play. Maury Wills 
can mean more to us than a stolen base, 
a bunt, a good play, a hit-and-run. He 
can mean a winner.” 

Back in February, on the very first day 
of spring training at Fort Myers. Maury 
Wills had said. "I have always been pub- 
lic enemy No. I to the Pirates, and the 
feeling was mutual.” Like everything 
else in this prontising season that, too 
has changed. end 


In one brief month this winter the ballplayers on 
the following pages suddenly learned that they 
would be opening the new season in different 
uniforms. Each has something to prove, and their 
new teams are betting that people will pay to see 
them try. For Roger Maris (right) it is the chance 
to be born again, for Don Mincher and Jimmy 
Hall the opportunity to shoot at the rignt-field 
fence in Anaheim, for Floyd Robinson another 
crack at .300, for Ed Mathews those needed at 
bats as he searches for four homers to reach 500. 


THE 
UNIFORMS 
ARE 
ALL NEW 




The most bewildering of the 
off-season trades transferred 
left-hander Jim O’Toole from 
the pitching-poor Reds to 
the pitching-rich White Sox. 


More reasonably, the Angels 
gained much-needed hitting 
power by obtaining sluggers 
Don Mincher (in glasses] and 
Jimmie Hall from the Twins. 






The once all-powerful Yanks 
have taken Co leaning heavily 
on relative unknowns. Third 
Baseman Charlie Smith (left) 
was acquired from St. Louis. 


Even more important to the 
Yankee future are promising 
youngsters like Bill Robin- 
son, last year an outstanding 
star on a Braves' farm team. 




Now 33. First Baseman Norm 
Siebern joins the Giants, his 
fifth major league club but his 
first in the National League. 
Norm is "bench strength." 




Hand-throwing Ray Culp was 
a disappointment in Philly, 
but optimistic Leo □urochen 
sees great days ahead now 
that Culp is with Leo’s Cubs. 




Second Saseman Bennie Allen 
starred briefly for Minnesota, 
then faltered on slumps and 
injuries. The Senators hope 
he will find the touch again. 



The Twins gave up a lot for Dean Chance. 



baseball's best, pitcher in 'ISS'i. Back in form. Chance could mean victory for Minnesota. 



Floyd Robinson, a solid .300 
hitter, slumped to .S65 and 
.237 and was traded. A big 
bat with Chicago, he's one 
of the crowd at Cincinnati. 


Third Baseman Cletis Boyer 
was stunned when the Yan- 
kees traded him, but his su- 
perior fielding could help lift 
Atlanta toward the pennant. 






After IS years with the Braves 
in Boston, Milwaukee and At- 
lanta, Ed Mathews moves on 
to Houston as an aging bal- 
ance wheel for Astro youth. 


Twice batting champion with 
the Dodgers before breaking 
an ankle. Tommy Davis is the 
big men on his club again, 
though the club is the Mets. 





The Dodgers, shorn of Kou- 
fax. Wills and Tommy Davis, 
came up with Ron Hunt from 
the Mets, a combative infield- 
er who can fire up a ball club. 



FORM CHART 
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NOBODY THINKS 
IT’S THE DODGERS 

Attention should center on Dodger chances of 
winning a third straight pennant, something not 
accomplished in the league since 1944 (page 
793. But with Koufax retired and Wills and Davis 
traded away, the Dodgers are not the same, and 
no one expects them to win. On the other hand, 
you have the Pirates, who have finished no better 
than third for six seasons and who backed out 
of the race last September when the Dodgers 
looked them in the eye in the stretch. The Pirates 
have Wills now. to give them heart, and they 
have bolstered their shaky pitching. They seem 
the logical choice. But the Giants, rich with 
stars and riddled with faults, have won more 
games the past five years than any club except 
Los Angeles. The Braves, who win B3 to B0 
games every season, think this is the year to 
get out of that rut. The iffy Phils may challenge, 
and the surprisingly inept Reds could, too. So 
could the run-poor Cardinals, who at least know 
how to win, given the chance. A difficult race to 
pick: only the Cubs. Astros and Mets are out of it. 



LOS ANGELES 
DODGERS 

OFFENSE The Dodgers proved in 
the World Series to be inept at hitting fast- 
ball pitchers. They also have little talent 
for hitting left-handed pitchers. Only Jim 
Lefcbvrc held his own against lefties last 
year, hitting .270, just six points less than 
he did against right-handers. Six other 
front-line players — Willie Davis. Ron Fair- 
ly. Lou Johnson, Wes Parker, John Rosc- 
boro and former Met Ron Hunt — hit a 
collective .293 versus right-handers (and 
had one homer for each 35 times at bat), 
but against left-handers they batted only 
.247 (and went 8I.S times at bat for each 
homer). Before Willie Davis sprained his 
ankle this spring Manager Walt Alston 
wanted to put him in the leadoff spot to uti- 
lize his exceptional speed, but Willie's in- 
ability to wait out pitches (he has averaged 
only 2I walks a season for seven years) 
made the idea a questionable oneeven then. 
The skimpy attack is built around Lcfcbvrc 
(24 homers and 74 R Bis), Fairly (6 1 RBIs), 
Johnson (73 RBIs) and Roseboro (.276). 
It has been bolstered somewhat by the ac- 
quisition of Bob Bailey (.279) and Hunt 
(.288), a good hit-and-run man. 

DEFENSE With Sandy Koufax gone, 
the pitching stalT — still a good one — can- 
not hope to match the 2.62 F.RA that led 
the majors last year. But a full lourof spring 
training has helped Don Drysdalc (I3-I6, 
3.42 in I966 after his long holdout). Left- 
hander Claude Osteen (I7-14, 2.85 ERA) 
and Don Sutton (12-I2, 2,99) are strong 
starters, loo, and will be Joined in the ro- 
tation by former Relievers Bob Miller and 
Joe Moeller. The well-manned bullpen fea- 
tures Phil Regan (14-1, 17 saves. 1.62 
ERA), who starts the season with a (3- 
ganK winning streak, plus left-hander Ron 
Perranoski and big Hob Lee, picked up 
from the Angels. The defense is belter at 
second, where Hum replaces Lcfcbvrc, 
who moves to third. Either Gene Michael, 
who has range and a strong arm, or Dick 
Schofield can play short better than Maury 
Wills. Parker is peerless at first, and Rose- 
boro is one of the best catchers around. 


OUTLOOK The slightly stronger at- 
tack is nullified by much weaker pitching 
(any staff that loses a Koufax is much 
weaker). The Dodgers may make the first 
division. But a pennant? Not this time. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
GIANTS 

OFFENSE An opposing player laid 
down a perfect bunt to squcerc home a 
runner against the Giants in an exhibition 
game, and a wise guy from San Francisco 
said, "You'd never see one of our players 
do something like that." The Giants failed 
to win the pennant the last two years partly 
because they could not execute the little 
plays that win championships. Sure. Willie 
Mays, Willie McCovey, Jim Ray Hart and 
Tom Haller hit a total of 1.''3 home runs 
last season. But the Giants bunted poorly; 
they stole fewer bases than any team in the 
league: they hit fewer sacrifice flics; and 
only the Mets had a lower team batting av- 
erage, Yet Mays and McCovey and Hart 
and Haller again will hit plenty of home 
runs, and so will Outfielder Ollic Brown, 
whom they call "Downtown" because of 
his prodigious homers. Jesus Alou, who 
was injured most of last season, looks like 
a sharp hitter again; he was the subject of 
a spring-training psych job by Manager 
Herman Franks. Hal Lanier, who has re- 
gressed since his good rookie season in 
1964. is switch hilling now. There are only 
two veterans on the bench, Jim Davenport 
and Norm Sicbern. 

DEFENSE The Giants may have tlie 
lop pitching staff in the league. Juan Mari- 
chal and Gaylord Perry are the best one- 
two combination. and Bob Bolin, the third 
man, should have been 16-5 instead of 
1 1-10 last year. The fourth starter will be 
Ray Sadecki. who was wild high all spring, 
or Mike McCormick, who no longer can 
throw hard, or Ron Herbel. The bullpen 
of Lindy McDaniel, Frank Linzy and Bill 
Henry is one of the league's finest. But the 
fielding defense is inadequate. Catcher 
Haller permits too many passed balls and 
stolen bases. Second Baseman Lanier, who 
seems to play in short right field all the 
time, and Shortstop Tito Fuentes arc a 
weak double-play combination. Third 
Baseman Hart and First Baseman Mc- 
Covey are no better than adequate at their 
positions. The outfield defense is good, 
but that's mostly because Mays is in center. 


OUTLOOK Despite their home run 
power and superior pitching, the Giants 
will be lucky to win with that atrocious 
infield and their perennial inability to 
make the little plays that bring pennants. 
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PITTSBURGH 

PIRATES 

OFFENGE With Maury wills added 
to a team that led the majors in baiting in 
1966. you gel the impression that every 
day is going to be the Fourth of July for 
Manager Harry Walker. The Pirates make 
outs that arc more exciting than other 
team's hits. Six players hit .299 or above, 
and Wills usually averages .290 or close to 
it. Maury bats second for Pittsburgh, right 
behind Matty Alou. who led the league 
with .342 and stole 23 bases. With Wills 
on base, threatening to steal, Roberto Cle- 
mente gets to sec more fast balls, which 
should cut down on his strikeouts and lift 
his already impressive batting average 
(.317) and RBI total (119). Although 
Donn Clcndcnon has not received much 
publicity, he has averaged .300 and 97 
RBIs the lust two seasons. Willie Siargell 
hits the weak clubs better than he docs the 
good ones, but you can't laugh off his 
.315 average, his 33 homers and his 102 
RBIs. Manny Mota (.332) seldom strikes 
out, and Gene Alley hit a surprising .299 
in '66. Bill Mazeroski's average was only 
.262, but he knocked home 82 runs and is 
a clutch hitter. Jesse Gondcr is dangerous 
at hat. and Jim Pagliaroni was good 
enough to hit .295 three seasons ago. 

DEFENSE Mazeroski and Alley are 
the best double-play combination in base- 
ball, but the catching is awkward and the 
outfield made 32 errors last year. The pitch- 
ing is uncertain, unless Juan Pizarro and 
Dennis Ribantcome through. Pizarro won 
19 for the White Sox in 1 964 but only six in 
1965 and eight in 1966. Ribant was 1 1-9 
with the Mets, but pitching for a contend- 
er is a totally different situation, Tommie 
Sisk (10-5) had an ERA of 4.14. Steve 
Blass was 1 1-7 and 3.87, Woody Fryman 
12-9 and 3.81, Vernon Law 12-8 and 4.04 
— all unimpressive records. I he key man is 
Bob Veale (16-12. 3.02), bothered recently 
by back trouble and unable to shake the 
reputation that if you stay close to him you 
will beat him. The bullpen— 39-year-old Fl- 
Roy Face, A1 McBean, Pete Mikkelsen and 
Billy O'Dell — is not overwhelming. 


OUTLOOK The Pirates are every- 
body's favorites for the pennant and with 
that hitting they should be. But with that 
pitching and. yes, fielding, the published 
odds of 8 to 5 arc way out of line. 



PHILADELPHIA 

PHILLIES 

OFFENSE Everything seemed so rosy 
for the Phillies until Bill While (103 RBIs 
lust year) lore the Achilles tendon in his 
right ankle while playing paddle ball in a 
St. Louis gymnasium in December. Then 
White rcinjiired the ankle in spring training 
and the words of a popular folk ballad be- 
gan to haunt Philadelphia, “Where haveall 
the young men gone?" Where indeed? Only 
two regulars are under 27 and one of these, 
23-year-old John Briggs, has never played 
100 games a season or driven in more than 
23 runs. Ofcoursc. the other is Richie Allen, 
who recently turned 25 and who may drive 
in 23 runs on Opening Day. He missed a 
month of the 1966 season and still scored 
1 12 runs. kn<Kkedin I lOand hit 40 homers. 
He had more total bases than either Henry 
Aaron or Willie Mays and batted .317. Of 
the older boys. John C'allison now wears 
glasses (his RBIs dropped from 101 to 55), 
Cookie Rojas' average fell off and Dick 
Groat's .260 was reached the hard way — 
a .292 second half. Bill White will be sore- 
ly missed. 

DEFENSE Since White will proba- 
bly not be ready before the middle of June 
at the earliest, the Phillie defense will of 
necessity be somewhat makeshift with 
reserve Tony Taylor playing first. Don 
Lock solves the centerflcld problem that 
has badgered the Phils for years, and Clay 
Dalrymplc is an asset behind the plate. 
Generally, the fielding is steady if unin- 
spired. The starting four pitchers could be 
the best in the league. But Jim Banning 
(19-14) and Larry Jackson (15-13 and five 
shutouts for the Phils) both reach 36 dur- 
ing the year. Dick Ellsworth (8-22 with the 
Cubs) is better than that record and with 
20-gamc winner Chris Short should give 
Manager Gene Mauch strong left-handed 
pitching. Bob Buhl. 38, and 21-year-old 
Rick Wise w ill spot-start. The bullpen was 
bad last year but Gary Wagner and new- 
comers Dick Hall, Ruben Gomez and Pe- 
dro Ramos could make things all right. 
That is. if Hall and Wagner can recover 
fully from last year's arm troubles. 


OUTLOOK The loss of White could 
destroy Philadelphia's hopes for a superior 
season, but if the top four pitchers throw 
as expected the Phils will be a tough team, 
especially if the bullpen produces. 



ATLANTA 

BRAVES 

DFFEKiSE If anything, llx; lineup is 
even stronger than a year ago. when the 
Braves led the majors in runs and homers 
f-07). Back to torment the pitchers is Hen- 
ry Aaron, who topped the National l eague 
in home runs (44) and the majors in RBIs 
(127), even though he had the lowest 
average (.279) of his 13-year career. Sup- 
porting him will be Felipe Alou, who hit 
31 homers and was second in .he majors 
with a ,327 average: Joe Torre (.315. 36 
HRs, 101 RBis); and Rico Cany (..326). 
Ex-Yankee Cletc Boyer ( 14 MRs) will find 
the fence in left center in Atlan.a more to 
his liking than the distant one in Yankee 
Stadium. In addition, there are Mack Jones 
(23 HRs) and Denis Menkc 115 HRs). 

DEFENSE Despite their ran-scoring 
ability, the Braves h.ad the worst combined 
record in the league in extra-inning and 
one-run games (27-38), somching that 
better fielding and pitching should remedy. 
The defense (only sixth best last year) will 
be tighter now that Boyer is at third. Torre 
is one of the soundest catchers ir the game. 
Aaron one of the best right lieldcrs. Menkc 
lacks range at shortstop but if there is a 
lead to protect, smooth-liclding -ookic Or- 
lando .Martinez can be broughi in. Man- 
ager Billy Hitchcock's pitching staff has a 
fltKk of strong if questionable ams. Every- 
one. though, seems recovered from last 
season's woes: Denny l.emaste- (pinched 
nerve). U’ade niasingame (broken finger, 
sore arm). Ken Johnson (bad knee) and 
former Astro Bob Bruce (eye trouble). Le- 
masier (11-8) could become the finest left- 
hander in the league. Few pitchers throw 
harder than Tony Cloninger ( 14-11 but 24- 
1 1 in 1965), and now that he hasovercome 
last year's (laws — throwing off balance, 
tipping hi.s curve— be should be more eirec- 
tivc. Dick Kelley (7-5) and Pal Jarvis 
(6-2) came up late last season and both did 
well. The bullpen, with Clay Carroll (8-7). 
Don Schwall (6-5) and Phil Niekro (4-3) 
getting help from newcomers Rjmon Her- 
nandez and Jay Ritchie, will be more use- 
ful in those close ball games. 


DUTLOOK All the Braves need is 
stronger pitching. Last year some of the 
pitchers fell they were not in shape for 
opening day. This time, after arduous 
spring conditioning, they feel ready. 



ST. LOUIS 
CARDINALS 

Offense Noi since the end of the 
dcad-ball era has a Cardinal team hit as 
poorly as the 1966 club, yet with two weeks 
of the .sea.son left St. Louis was tied for 
fourth. Ultimately tinishing sixth, the 
Cards nonetheless drew 1.712,980 to the 
bc.st of the new ball parks. Busch Memo- 
rial Stadium. This year .St. Louis ranks in 
hitting behind only Pittsburgh and At- 
lanta. Roger Maris, picked up from the 
Yankees for Charlie Smith, adds a third 
left-handed threat to go with Lou Brivck 
(.285 and a league-leading 74 stolen bases) 
and Tim McCarver (.274 and a league- 
leading 13 triples). Orlando Cepedn (..307 
lifetime) strengthened his injured knee by 
walking over the sandy beaches of Puerto 
Rico, and he and Maris are gelling ample 
RBI opportunities hilling behind Brock 
and ( urt Flood. M ike Shannon ( ,288 and 
16 home runs) gives the team another 
strong bat at third base. 

DEFENSE Manager Red Sclioen- 
dienst is hoping that Shannon can handle 
things at third; he has been a significant 
part of most of the Cardinal good spells 
since 1963. The rest of the infield — Dal 
Maxvill at short. Julian Javier at second 
and Cepeda at first — is good defensively. 
Maris, Flood and Brock make up an ex- 
cellent outfield. The St. Louis pitching 
stair was second in the league in '66 w ith 
a team ERA of 3.11. Bob Gibson missed 
five Starts because of an elbow strain and 
still won 21. Al Jackson's 13-15 record 
does not indicate how well he pitched; 
his 2.51 FRA was sixth best in the league. 
Left-hander Larry Jasterwasa “zero hero" 
against the Dodgers (he shut them out 
five straight times) but he was only 6-5 
against the other clubs. Ray Washburn 
needs lo go more than six innings. Young 
(22) Sieve Carlton and Dick Hughes, a 
29.year-old rookie, will also start. The 
bullpen is strong, with Hal Woodeshick 
(1.93 ERA in 59 appearances) and Joe 
Hoerner ( 1 .54 in 57) as lefty stoppers, and 
Ron Willis as the right-handed short re- 
liever. Nelson Briles is the long man. 


DUTLOOK A livelier ofl'ensc. with 
both power and speed, plus strong pitch- 
ing and good fielding should move the 
Cardinals nearer the lop in the league 
and near lo two million in attendance. 



CINCINNATI 

REDS 

OFFENSE The Reds as a team hit only 
.247 for Don I Icffner during his h.ilf season 
as manager; for hts 3.3-ycar-old rcplace- 
mcni. Dave Bristol, (hey hit .27.3. The Frank 
Robinson trade, ram at the start of the 
year, conslani losing streaks prior to the 
All-Star break and a scventh-piacc finish 
caused attendance lo drop to a worrisome 
743.(K)0. lowest since I960. Bm the Reds 
ciiii bil and the changes made rhi.s year 
havcsircngthencdtheirod'eiiseeven further. 
Deron Johnson moves back to third, where 
he ktocked in 1.30 runs in 1965. and with 
cither Lee May or Tony Perc? at first gives 
the Reds poweraiihecorners. Switcher Pete 
Rose, one of the game's genuine hustlers, 
has collected 414 hits over the past two 
yearv. Rookie of the >'ear Tommy Helms 
always hits the ball somewhere and Tommy 
Harper is capable of many things - hilling 
streaks of 1 7 and 24 games plus 1 01 lifetime 
stcah m 121 tries. Despite a career average 
of ..301, Vadu Pinson is going to have to 
bat in more than 76 runs to make the at- 
tack produce. .Skinny Leo Cardenas had 
20 hamers and tied for the team lead in 
R His with 81. Floyd Robinson's .2.37 with 
the White Sox was tivo bad to be true and 
a rejuvenated Robby joining Art Shamsky, 
Gordy Coleman and Chico Rui? gives the 
team depth and lluidiiy. 

DEFENSE "Innioving Rose from sec- 
ond to left and Helms from third to sec- 
ond in order to get Johnson to third," said 
Bristol this spring, ' I'm going to get crit- 
icized but I know m my heart it will work." 
Shortstop Cardenas is about as good as 
anyone, but he is excitable. He and Heims 
area gooddoiible-play combination, which 
IS fortunate because the Red pitchers will 
need all the DPs they can gel. Only Jiin 
Maloney is reliable. .Milt Pappas was 12-1 1 
but did not complete a game after July 10, 
and Sammy Ellis slumped from 22-10 to 
12-19- Billy McCool. who finished45 games, 
comes out of the bullpen— but where docs 
that leave the bullpen? Converted Out- 
fielder Mel Queen or 1 8-year-old bonus boy 
Gary Nolan will be the fifth slarter. 


OUTLOOK The Reds show more spir- 
it under Bristol and their potent offense 
will make them a threat in any game, but 
inconsistent pitching is likely to keep the 
team in the second division once again. 
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HOUSTON 

ASTROS 

OFFENSE The amick revolves 
around ihc on-base ability of Joe Morgan, 
the long-ball hilling of Jim Wynn and the 
base stealing of Sonny JackMsn, \\ ith Mor- 
gan and Wynn fully recovered from se- 
rious injuries sufl'ercd last season, the of- 
fense has been rejuvenated. Although out 
for more than a month last year, Morgan 
(.285) was second in the league in walks 
with 89. Wynn, a muscular S'y" and 170 
pounds, slugged 18 homers and drove in 
62 runs in just 105 games. Because the 
Astrodome is one of the hardest parks in 
which to hit home runs, speed is vital to 
producing runs and speed is precisely what 
Jackson, who stole 49 bases and hit .292 
as a rookie, provides. Occasional bursts of 
power will conic from Rusty Slaub, John 
Bateman, Chuck Harrison, rookie Aaron 
Pointer and former Brave bddie Mathews. 

DEFENSE Now that the leak in the 
Astrodome ceiling has been lived and the 
Astroturf has been /ippered up. the next 
project IS to patch up the defense. Hous- 
ton. last in ticldmg and double plays, gave 
up 92 unearned runs last year. No regular 
catcher in either league made more errors 
than Bateman, while only one second 
baseman made more than Morgan. And no 
major league player at any position last 
year made more errors than Shortstop 
Jackson. But Wynn and Jim Landis are 
go-geitcrs in the outticld, and Bob Aspro- 
monte is a deft third baseman. .Mike 
Cuellar (I2-|0|, Larry Dierker (l()-8i and 
Reliever Claude Raymond (seven wins, I.J 
saves) arc standouts on a so-so pitching 
stair. Cuellar, mixing his fast ball with Ins 
bairiing screwball, had the third best LR.A 
(2.22) in (he majors. Dierker has a live arm 
and needs only consistency to be a big w in- 
ner. Dave G lust I ( 1 5-14) must find a way to 
overcome his annual midseason collapse. 
A reformed Bo Iklinsky could parlay his 
sinking fast ball into wins if he can locate 
the plate. Help, if it is to come, must come 
from youngsters such as C hris Zachary, 
Dan Schneider. Caroll Sembera and fast- 
baller Don Wilson. 


NEW YORK 
METS 

OFFENSE If forced to guess how 
much the Mets made last season. SI million 
would not be far from wrong, and profits 
like that with a team like that (lowest 
balling average in the league, .239) indi- 
cate the financial soundness of the fran- 
chise. Bui any rise in the standings will de- 
pend on Tommy Davis' comeback as a run 
producer. Davis, still not fully recovered 
from his broken ankle, could surpass the 
recent Met high of 62 R Bis hitting on one 
leg; his three-year visiting average at Shea 
has been a resounding .420, Ken Boyer 
and Cleon Jones arc respected hitters, 
while Chuck Hiller, Jerry Buchek and Ron 
Swoboda, the Mystery Man of fhishing 
Meadows (50 R Bis on a .222 batting aver- 
age and only 342 al bals), have their good 
days. But bd Kranepool, a career .247 
hitter, has not developed, and Sandy Alo- 
mar and Bud Harrelson have not hit since 
their Little League days. Don Bosch (.283 
at Columbus) and Greg Goosen (25 HRs 
at Jacksonville) have both youth and prom- 
ise. Jerry G rote, at 24, should improve as a 
hitler (.237), and experienced Al Luplovv 
can help olT (he beneli. 

DEFENSE By past Met standards 
the fielding IS nut too bad. particularly if 
Bosch plays ihe center field he is said to he 
capable of. But Ron Hunt's departure from 
.second base will hurl. Bob .Shaw (11-10) is 
out to disprove the acvepied baseball be- 
lief that he becomes disenchanted with a 
team his second year with it. Jack Kishcr 
lost his (irst four starts in 1966 but was 
I Ml) thereafter, and F ishcr is both a smart 
and grim worker, The third starter is Don 
Cardwell, who completed only one of 14 
starts with the Pirates but who was a good 
1 3-10 in 1965. Young (22) lorn .Seaver may 
be Manager SS es Westrum's fourth starter; 
in Seaver's first year in baseball he led (he 
International League in strikeouts. Other 
sluriers arc velerans Chuck Estrada and 
Ralph Terry, who threw hard once again 
this spring, and rookie Bill Dennehy. Ron 
Taylor. Jack Hamilton and rookie Jerry 
Koosman will man the bullpen. 


CHICAGO 

CUBS 

OFFENSE Scoring runs obviously is 
the only thing that docs not concern Man- 
ager Leo Durochcr as he tries to master- 
mind the Cubs out of last place. Ron San- 
to. the league's best third baseman, gener- 
ally hits about 30 home runs and drives in 
100 runs every year, and Billy Williams hit 
29 home runs and had 91 runs batted in 
during 1966. Ernie Banks, who at 36 is still 
hvilding forth al first base, will hit more 
than 20 home runs if he plays all season. 
The rest of the Cubs' lineup is composed of 
young players who had relatively success- 
ful seasons last year. Glenn Bcckcrt, a mas- 
ter of the hit-and-run, batted .287. while 
Don Kessinger, who became a sw itch hitler 
last May. closed w ith a .274 average. Both 
are good base runners. Catcher Randy 
Hundley had 19 home runs and 63 runs 
balled in. Oiillieldcrs Adolfo Phillips and 
Byron Browne each hit 16 home runs, 
but each struck out more than 125 times. 
Durochcr says they will determine the 
Cubs' success- or failure this year. The 
Cubs have a better bench than some con- 
tenders. with John Boccabella. Felix Man- 
tilla. I ec riiomasand rookie Norm Gigon 
available as pinch hitlers. 

DEFENSE The Cubs had the worst 
pitching slutr in baseball last year, and lit- 
tle improvement is in sight. Ray Culp, who 
could not win in Phiiadelpliia, Ferguson 
Jenkins, who throws hard for five innings, 
left-hander Ken Holliman, who won II 
games as a rookie in 1966, rookie Dick 
Nyc and veteran Curl Simmons constitute 
the big live. Durochcr plans to go w illioul 
an cxpencnccd reliever, hoping that Cal 
Koonce. Boh Hendley and Bill Hands will 
develop into stoppers. Fortunately, the 
Cubs are solid behind the plate with Hiind- 
Icv. a strong-armed (he led the majors m 
assists with 85). talented receiver. Becken 
and Kessingercomhiiie well around second 
base, though Kessinger does not have great 
range. Santo is superb al third base, and 
Hanks IS accomplished al first. The ouilield 
is poor. Phillips and Browne arc erratic, 
and illiams has a weak arm. 


OUTLOOK The youlhfulness of his 
club, says Manager Grady Hatton, means 
there is hope for improvement. It also 
could mean that any of seven players 
might be called into service at any moment. 


OUTLOOK U Ith an unsettled de- 
fense and Slill-qucstionable hilling, the 
Mels will probably have trouble hold- 
ing onto ninth place. Still, a good year 
from Davis could make a big diirercncre. 


OUTLOOK If the Chicago pitchers 
could get everyone to hit the ball to the 
crack infield, the Cubs would look great. 
Hut the pitchers won't. The Cubs will hit, 
but they'll finish near the bottom again. 
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RISING DYNASTY 
FOR THE BIRDS? 


Baltimore has all the trappings of the old Yankee 
dynasty— big, strong hitters, splendid fielders, 
a row of faceless pitchers who win 15 games 
apiece and. most of all. marvelous-looking rookies 
trying vainly to break into the lineup. But the 
Orioles are coming off their first pennant, and 
the knack of winning two in a row is hard to 
pick up. Especially when the defender is chal- 
lenged by the likes of the Tigers, rich themselves 
in hitting and threatening now to come up with 
first-class pitching, too. The Twins had a post- 
pennant hangover the first part of last year but 
came back strongly later on, and now they have 
Dean Chance, too, if iess power. The White Sox 
can cause trouble with their impressive pitching, 
and so can the Indians, but there the league 
seems to split in half. For the Yankees and the 
Angels to move up, everything has to break 
right. The Athietics seem to have plenty of 
pitching and the Red Sox plenty of hitting, but 
both lack balance, while the Senators, though 
balanced enough, lack both pitching and hitting. 


BALTIMORE 

ORIOLES 


OFFENSE Baltimore's pitching may 
not be as good as its World Series perform- 
ance indicated, which has become the ac- 
cepted thing to say. but Baltimore's hitting 
certainly is. In the Series, against great 
pitching, the hitters produced what was 
needed when it mattered, and the same 
thing went on all last season. Although 
MVP Frank Robinson was slowed this 
spring by his recent knee operation, he hit 
the ball hard. Manager Hank Bauer says 
all he wants from Frank is an average Rob- 
inson year, which means about 34 homers, 
103 RBIs and a .304 percentage. It's the 
other Robinson, Brooks, who presents 
some worry. MVP himself in 1 964, he hit 
.306 last year until July 22, then only .206 
thereafter. It was obvious that he was tired. 
This year he will be rested now and then. 
Injury-prone Boog Powell slumps at times 
and strikes out a lot (125), but his .287-34 
HRs- 109 RBls indicates he is ready for full 
stardom. Although Luis Aparicio stole 
only 25 bases, he had a productive year 
(97 runs). Andy Etchebarren knocked in 
some key runs, but he must raise his .221 
average. Curt BIcfary has hit 45 homers in 
two seasons of platooning; he can catch, 
play first and the outfield. Dave Johnson 
and Paul Blair are Just arriving as hitters, 
and rookie Mike Epstein (.309, 29 HRs, 
102 RBls at Rochester) is in the wings. 

DEFENSE No team in either league is 
better in the field, and with young field- 
ing genius Mark Belanger around, the 
Orioles won't suffer if Aparicio or Brooks 
Robinson sit out a few games. But who 
knows about the pitching? Steve Barber, 
Jim Palmer and Wally Bunker alt suffered 
with sore arms last year, which leaves Dave 
McNally (13-6) as the acc of the staff. 
Rookie Tom Phoebus looked solid in 
spring training, and the bullpen of Eddie 
Fisher. Stu Miller, Moe Drabowsky and 
Eddie Wall is strong, though Watt suffered 
a serious eye injury in Florida. Help may 
come from Dave Leonhard and Bill Dill- 
man, a rookie, and good. John Miller 
and Frank Bcrtaina will spot-start. 


OUTLOOK On their hitting, field- 
ing and depth, the Orioles are obviously 
the team to beat. What could beat them 
are posipcnnant letdown and a renewed 
epidemic of tendonitis among the pitchers. 
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MINNESOTA 

TWINS 

OFFENSE Tony Oliva always bats at 
least .300, Harmon Killebrew generally hits 
40 home runs and Zoilo Versallcs says 
he's ready to play the way he did when 
he was the MVP in 1965. After that, how- 
ever. the offense degenerates into a lot 
of question marks like Harl Baitey, who 
drove in only 34 runs last season. Manager 
Sam Mele likes to play a set lineup every 
game, but the new look in Minnesota— 
a lack of punch— may force him to go back 
to p}atoon\ng. Mcle would prefer to use 
good fielders Bob Allison (a right-handed 
hitter) in left and Ted Uhlaendcr (a left- 
handed hitler) in center: if either one of 
them hits, both will stay in the lineup. But 
if both hit as poorly as they did last year, 
then Mele will platoon them with left- 
handed Sandy Valdcspino and right- 
handed Andy Kosco. Or Ite will try to 
trade for an outfielder Either Rich Rollins, 
a veteran, or Ron Clark, a rookie, will play 
third, and Cesar Tovar will play second un- 
less the Twins decide speedboy rookie Rod 
Carew is ready. Russ Nixon is the only 
experienced pinch hitter on the bench. 
With Jim Hall and Don Mincher traded 
away, and Oliva the only genuine left- 
handed threat, it is not hard to see why the 
Twins pushed back their right-field fence. 

DEFENSE Dean Chance won 20 
in 1964, Jim Grant won 21 in 1965 and Jim 
Kaat won 25 in 1 966. They are the big men 
on what probably is the best pitching staff 
in the league, including Chicago's. Chance, 
a farm boy. should pitch belter in quiet 
Minnesota than he did in swinging south- 
ern California. Dave Boswell, who won 12 
games before injuring his shoulder last 
August, is the other starter. Mele also has 
Jim Perry and Jim Merritt as extra starters 
or long-relief men. and Ron Kline (six 
wins, 20 saves and a 2.40 ERA with the 
Senators last year) and Al Worthington 
(six wins, 1 1 saves) in (he bullpen. In other 
words, the pitching is line, but except for 
Versalles— i/hc returns to his 1965 pen- 
nant-winning form — Minnesota's fielding 
is not impressive. 


OUTLOOK In changing over from a 
bal-hcavy team with nothing but runs in 
mind, the Twins may have given away too 
much hitting for extra pitching strength. 
The pennant seems slightly out of reach. 
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DETROIT 

TIGERS 

OFFENSE Four of the top nine 
sluggers in the American League played 
for the Tigers last year and, unfortunately 
for the opposition, they are playing for 
Detroit again. Their names are Al Kalinc. 
Dick .McAuliffe, Willie Horton and Norm 
Cash: boom, boom, boom, boom. The 
Tigers have another potential boomer in 
27-year-old Jim Northrop: Norlhrup hit 
.265 last year, but 46 of his 1 1 1 hits went 
for extra bases. That means the Tigers 
have five regulars capable of hitting 20 
homers apiece, and the three who are left- 
handed— Cash. McAuliffe and Nerthrup 
— can shoot for that short right-field fence 
in Tiger Stadium. Added hitting muscle 
will come from constantly improving Don 
Wert and huge Bill Freehan. Mickey Stan- 
ley is not the power threat of any of the 
above but he did hit .289 last year, even 
though he was disabled by a broker hand. 
Gates Brow n, sidelined for a month him- 
self. hit .266 for the season but in 47 tries 
as a pinch hitter averaged .325. 

DEFENSE New Manager Mayo 
Smith has moved McAuliffe from short to 
second to get Ray Oyler's good glove at 
short. Cash and Wert are fine at the infield 
comers, and the outfield is better than ade- 
quate. Detroit pitching went from young 
and promising in J965 to young and fool- 
ish in 1966. The Tigers have impressive 
names— Denny McLain (20-14), Earl Wil- 
son (18-11), Mickey Lolich (14-14), Joe 
Sparma (13-8 in 1965. though only 2-7 
last year), Johnny Podres, Dave Wickcr- 
sham. Bill Monbouquetie, Larry Sherry, 
Hank Aguirre— but those names last year 
had a distinctly unimpressive staff earned 
run average: only the ninth-place Red Sox 
were scored on more than the Tigers. John- 
ny Sain was hired as pitching coach to 
correct the situation, and the optimistic 
Tigers are convinced that he has. McLain 
expects to cut down on home runs, Spar- 
ma feels he has his control back and the 
bullpen (with Podres and rookie George 
Korince helping out Sherry, Orlando Pena 
and Fred Gladding) looks stronger. 


OUTLOOK A more settled atmos- 
phere and expected improvement in the 
pitching staff could combine with the good 
defense and outstanding hitting to bring 
the Tigers their first pennant in 22 years. 



CHICAGO 
WHITE SOX 


OFFENSE Once again the excellence 
of the pitching staff will make Chicago a 
contender, but hitting — or lack of it— will 
determine how strong a challenge the 
White Sox can mount. Manager Eddie 
Stanky merely lakes off his cap and rubs 
his head when the team’s batting average 
of .231 creeps into (he conversation. Over 
the last three years Chicago has had the 
best home record (145-98) of any team in 
the league, and this year’s aimck will be an 
all-out go-go style trying to fake even more 
advantage of spacious Comiskey Park. But 
Pete Ward and Ron Hansen both must 
come back after injuries, while rookies 
Walt (No Neck) Williams and Duane Jo- 
sephson must come through. That may be 
four musts too many. On the brighter side 
of things are Rookie of the Year Tommie 
Agee (.273, 86 RBls, 22 homers. 44 steals), 
and Ken Berry, whose average climbed 
from .218 in 1965 to .271 last year as he 
cut down on strikeouts and learned to hit 
to right. Don Buford is an excellent base 
runner (51 steals), though his .244 average 
was disappointing; the same thing holds 
for Tom McCraw (20 stolen bases. .229 
average). Smoky Burgess still rolls off the 
bench to pinch-hit (.413 on-base average), 
and if slick-fielding Jerry Adair bats .249 
again, that will be fine. Bill Skowron, now 
36, has to better his ,249 average or sit 
next to Smoky and hope. 

DEFENSE Hansen combines with 
Adair for a superb double-play combina- 
tion. but the infield corners seem woefully 
weak. Agee and Berry are excellent out- 
fielders, and Williams should be adequate, 
but if Stanky moves Ward to third and Bu- 
ford to the outfield in order to bolster the 
hitting, the defense will sag even more. 
The pitching, on the other hand, is superb. 
Gary Peters, Joe Horlen, Bruce Howard 
and Tommy John had ERAs of 1.98, 2.43, 
2.30 and 2.62, and each is capable of 20 
wins. Jim OToole, Jack Lamabe and John 
Buzhardt are spot starters. The bullpen is 
strong with Bob Locker. Dennis Higgins 
and 43-year-old Hoyt Wilhelm. 


OUTLOOK Depth and consistency 
of pitching will keep the White Sox in the 
pennant race and all that speed should 
produce more runs. But the lack of solid 
hitting will mean no pennant this season. 



CLEVELAND 

INDIANS 


OFFENSE “Any leam ihai can pla- 
toon Rocky Colaviio and me at the same 
position is good enough to win a pen- 
nant." said Outfielder Leon Wagner as he 
assessed the Indians' prospects for 1967. 
Some teams, yes. A leam like the Indians, 
no. New Manager Joe AdccH:k. already a 
master of the diversionary- cliche, di>es in- 
tend to platoon Colaviio and Wagner, 
who combined for 5J home runs and 138 
runs balled in last .season, in left field. 
But considering the puerility of the rest of 
the Indian attack, both probabK will be in 
the starling lineup by May I. Vic Davalillo 
(.250), the diminutive singles hitter, and 
inconsistent Chuck Hinton (.256. 12 home 
runs) are the ocher outfielders- First Base- 
man Fred Whitfield hif 27 home runs last 
year but batted only .24). and Third Base- 
man Max Alvis slumped for the third 
straight year. Neither Shortstop Larry 
Brown nor Second Ba.scman Cus Gil. a 
rookie, figures to hit .250. and the catchers. 
Duke Sims t.263) and Joe Azeue (.275). 
are not exactly threats to win the batting 
championship. Versatile Chico Salmon is 
the best on a bench that includes Lee 
Maye. Willie Smith and Pedro Gon7alez, 
none of whom has ever played with any 
great distinction or inspiration. 

DEFENSE Sam McDowell and Son- 
ny Siebert seem to have recovered from 
their shoulder injuries, and together with 
surprising Steve Hargan (third best ERA 
in the league last year) they form a starting 
three that could prove even more imptwing 
than Minnesota's Chance-Kaat-Grant. 
Gary Bell, who came out of the bullpen 
to be Cleveland's busiest starter last sea- 
son, and flakey Luis Tiant fill out the ro- 
tation, while left-hander Jack Kralick. 
John O'Donogliuc and rookie Vicente 
Romo are spot-starters or long relievers. 
Rookie Steve Bailey, Bob Allen and Dick 
Radatz, the Monster turned tabby, are in 
the bullpen. All in all, the Indians have 
first-rate pitching. Buleven though Adcock 
says he is stressing defense, the infield and 
the outfield are no more than adequate. 


OLJTLOOK Despite the good pitching 
staff, the Indians do not seem to have 
enough talent to finish high in the first divi- 
sion. And so Joe Adcock will learn to mas- 
ter another cliche: “Wait till next year.” 



CALIFORNIA 

ANGELS 


OFFENSE With Rick Reichardt. their 
only legitimate power hitter, disabled by a 
kidney operation the last half of the season, 
the Angels' attack in 1 966 consisted mostly 
of 121 singles and 24 stolen bases by Jose 
Cardcnal, 32 doubles by Jim Fregosi and 
1 7 home runs by Bobby Knoop — and they 
finished an inoffen.sivc sixth. Now a healthy 
Reichardt is buck in left field, the Angels 
have acquired Jimmy Hall and Don Min- 
cher, two left-handed batters with reputa- 
tions as power hitters, and they expect to 
become a hitting team. However, neither 
Hall, who hit only .239 with 20 home runs 
last year, nor Mincher. .251 with 14 home 
runs, can hit left-handed pilchers, as the 
Angels learned in spring training. Cardc- 
nal, Hull and Jay Johnstone will switch 
around in the outfield, and Shortstop Fre- 
gusi will try to hit singles to right instead of 
long outs to left. Lifetime baiting averages 
show that Second Baseman Knoop (.238), 
Third Baseman Paul Schaal (.229) and 
Catcher Bob Rtvdgcrs (.240) do not hit 
safely once in four trips to the plate. Some- 
how the Angels have been deluded into 
thinking they have an offense. 

DEFENSE "We may use only two 
starters and have eight relief pilchers this 
year," said Manager Bill Rigney as he 
glumly discussed the Angels' pitching situ- 
ation. The two starters are left-handers 
George Brunet and Marcclino Lopez, who 
between them won 20 games and lost 27 
last season. There is hope that right-hander 
Fred Newman will eventually recover from 
a winter operation on his shoulder, but it 
may be midscason before he is ready. Rig- 
ney will try Jorge Rubio, Jim McGIothlin 
and Nick Willhile— a trio that won a total 
of five major league games in 1966. But 
the Angels do have a respectable bull- 
pen. manned by Jack Sanford (37 years 
old). Lou Burdette (40) and Pete Cimi- 
no. Rodgers is a solid catcher. Knoop 
and Fregosi are the best double-play pair 
in the league. Schaal is steady, and First 
Baseman Minchcr is adequate. The out- 
fielders are consistent but not outstanding. 


OUTLOOK Unless they trade for a 
pitcher, the Angels may fall to seventh or 
even eighth place, and to get a pitcher they 
will have to trade a Hall or a Mincher. 
It will be a long season in Disneyland. 



KANSAS CITY 
ATHLETICS 


OFFENSE Manager Alvin Dark's 
plan before spring training began was to 
have Rick Monday, the $104,000 bonus 
boy from Arizona Slate spend another 
year m the minor leagues learning more of 
the little things that may eventually add 
up to the big ones for the Athletics. But 
Dark is a realist and when Monday re- 
turns from his 30-day .service tour this 
week he will stay with the club because 
It needs hitting desperately. The A's hit 
only 70 home runs in 1966. and no other 
team hit fewer. Once again Kaasas City 
will use the steal, the bunt and the hil- 
iind-run to build scores. This should be 
particularly effective at honierproof Mu- 
nicipal .Stadium, but half the schedule is 
played on the road and there is no home 
run threat on the leam. Jim Gosger and 
Roger Repoz are the only hitters who got 
into double figures with homers last year, 
and they barely made it (10 and II). Ed 
Charles (.286) and Danny Cater (.278) arc 
the most dependable hitters, but Bert Cam- 
paneris' speed (52 sCeals in 62 attempts) 
makes him the team's leading run scorer. 

DEFENSE Any outfield combina- 
tion the A's use will help the pitching, be- 
cause the players have been selected with 
fielding skills in mind. The infield also is 
fundamentally sound and Phil Roof is a 
fine catcher. But young quality pitching is 
the element Kansas City must depend on 
until the crop of potential hitters down on 
the farms can be harvested. The seventh- 
place finish last season was stronger than 
the record (74 86) indicates. Following 
a poor 3-14 start, the A's played one 
game under .500. The major reason was 
Jim Nash, who from July on had a .spec- 
tacular record of 12-1 and a 2.06 ERA. 
Like all the A's pitchers, however, Nash 
needed relief help from Jack Aker, who 
had a record of 8-4, 26 saves and a 1.99 
ERA in 66 games. The other starters — 
John Odom, Lew Krausse, Jim Hunter 
and Chuck Dobson — average only 22 
years. Bob Duliba and Paul Lindblad, 
25. will spot-start or work long relief. 


OLITLODK Young pitching is always 
a gamble, but with a sound defense, good 
speed and Dark's sharp strategical moves 
the A's should continue to rise. Hitting, or 
the lack of it, will determine just how high. 
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WASHINGTON 

SENATORS 


OFFENSE The key (o improvement in 
Washington's feeble attack (fewest runs in 
the league last year) is big Frank Howard. 
Howard had 18 homers and 71 RBIs, best 
on the ball club, and his average (.278) 
was lOth best in the league. But Manager 
Gil Hodges, feeling that those home run 
and RBI figures are nowhere near what 
they should be for a man of Frank's size 
(6'7'. 255) and strength, has changed 
Howard's stance at the plate. He wants 
him to loft and pull, rather chan drive 
earth-searing ground bulls to the infield. 
Rookie Center Fielder Hank Allen, older 
brother of the Phils' Richie, had 23 hom- 
ers. 88 RBJs and a .299 average in the Pa- 
cific Coast League and hit .387 in nine 
games for the Senators at the end of 1 966. 
Howard and Allen arc both iffy, but if they 
come through, the Senators will have a 
cheering one-iwo power punch Fred Val- 
entine IS a dependable hitter (16 home 
runs. .276), and Paul Casanova, Ken Mc- 
Mullen, Jim King and Ken Harrclson 
show occasional power (all had home runs 
in double figures last year). 

DEFENSE Tall (6 feet 4) Casanova is a 
highly regarded young catcher but, even 
so. he led the league in errors. He should 
improve this year because, he says. "I'm 
not gonna close my eyes anymore when 
1 go after pop-ups." Shortstop Fddic 
Brinkman was second in the league in as- 
sists and with Bcrnie Allen now at second 
base the club should improve its meager 
double-play total. This would help the 
pitching, which needs it. The only reliable 
starters are Pete Richert tl4-14, 3.37 
ERA ). Phil Orlegii (12-12, 3.93 ERA) and. 
as lung us his arm remains hcaKhy enough 
for him lo snap off his curve, C'amilo Pas- 
cual. One or more of the relievers— Casey 
Cox. Bob Humphreys, Dick Lines, Bob 
Priddy (6-3 wi(h the Giants last year), Dur- 
old Knowles — will see .service as a starter. 
So will Barry Moore and Joe Coleman, 
a minor league dud (7-19 in the Eastern 
League last season) but a winner in all 
three big-league starts. 


OUTLOOK The Senators have been 
improving et-er so slowly the past few 
years. They may Improve again in 1967 
but, even so, other rising teams around the 
league could push them into the cellar. 
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BOSTON 
RED SOX 

OFFENSE The Red Sox have greater 
power hitting potential than any other 
American League teams except the Orioles 
and Tigers. Tony Conigliaro and George 
Scott are definite home run threats and 
each should drive in 90 runs apiece again. 
Carl Yaslrzemski. who, unfortunaiely. nev- 
er has maintained good rapport with his 
managers, is an ex-bniting champion and 
always ranks up there with the league's 
best hitters. Rookie Reggie Smith, a 
switch-hitting center fielder who starts the 
season at second, won the International 
League's batting title last year, and Joe 
Foy has good power. Even slender Short- 
stop Rico Petrocelli 1.238) hit )8 home 
runs in 1 966. but Rico tended to develop in- 
juries last year whenever he went eight at 
bats or so without a hit— something he 
managed quite frequently. There is power 
on the bench, too, with Tony Horton, 
Don Demctcr and George Thomas. Jose 
Tariabull (.277) plays center against right- 
handers. Despite all this, the Red Sox 
never have been able to execute the funda- 
mental maneuvers that win ball games— 
the bunt, the hit-and-run. the sacrifice fly, 
the stolen base. 

DEFENSE if Just two of their sorc- 
armed, sorehead pitchers become healthy 
and dependable, the Red Sox could have 
enough pitching to move up sharply in the 
standings. But they have been putting "if” 
before the Bennetts and the Morehcads and 
the Stephensons for too many years now. 
So Jim Lonborg, Darrell Brandon, rookie 
left-hander Bill Rohr, Lee Stange and Jose 
Santiago will be the starters— a prospect 
that won't cause too many hitters around 
the league to lose .sleep. Bullpen veterans 
Don McMahon, John Wyatt and Dan 
Osinski will sec a lot of work. Petrocelli 
could make the infield outstanding, and 
Reggie Smith has one of the best outfield 
arms in baseball. But new Manager Dick 
Williams must teach the supposedly ex- 
perienced Yaslrzemski to throw either lo 
the cutoff man or to the right base, basics 
that Carl has never learned. 


OUTLOOK Dick Williams promises 
not to tolerate the traditional Red Sox 
traits of individualism, inattention and in- 
eptitude. If he can find some pitching, too, 
the J 967 Sox mayrevive baseball in Boston. 



NEW YORK 
YANKEES 


OFFENSE Gone are the fusillade 
of home runs and the profusion of timely 
hits that made the Yankees the most awe- 
some team in baseball for more than four 
decades. Last year they were seventh in 
batting (.335) and last in the majors in 
winning one-run games (15-38). The Yan- 
kees' big man, psychologically and statisti- 
cally, is still Mickey Mantle, who in little 
more than half a season of play had 23 
homers and 56 RBIs. Joe Pepitone had 31 
home rims and 83 RBIs, but Joe had 252 
more at bats than Mantle. Hopefully, hit- 
ting help for Manager Ralph Houk will 
come from a revived Tom Tresh and from 
rookie Outfielders Bill Robin.von (20 HRs, 
79 RBIs, .312 in the minors) and Steve 
Whitaker (who had 32 home runs and 
102 RBIs with three teams in the minors 
and majors last season), Elston Howard 
is not the hitter he used to be. and no one 
else has that old Yankee look. 

DEFENSE If the Mantle experiment 
at first base continues successfully in regu- 
lar-season play the Yankees will have a 
reasonably set lineup, though the infield, 
with Mantle, Horace Clarke at second. 
John Kennedy at short and Charlie Smith 
at third, is a far cry from the collections of 
fielding wizards the Yankees used to have. 
The outfield is much better, with Tresh in 
left. Pepitone in center and the Robinson- 
Whilaker combo in right. With Howard 
fighting off age and Jake Gibbs, the catch- 
ing is acceptable, but the pitching staff is 
confusing. Whitey Ford. Mel Stottlemyre, 
Jim Bouton, Al Downing, Fritz Peterson, 
Fred Talbot and rookie Stan Bahnsen 
could comprise the strongest half dozen or 
so starters in the league, but each one is 
an if; each one must prove himself. Re- 
lievers Steve Hamilton. Dooley Womack 
and Hal Renitf may gel a boost from Thad 
Tilloison, but none of this bullpen crew 
is a real stopper, the sort who can trudge 
to the mound in a late inning, throw three 
pitches and put a winning ball game in his 
pocket. Just one more thing the new- 
look Yankees lack. 


OUTLOOK Last season’s Yankees 
scored only one run less than they gave 
up. yet finished last. Statistically, they 
are u .500 leam and they should finish 
somewhere in the middle of the standings. 


AMF VOIT secret revealed... 


new clubs with hidden 
benefits for the golfer. 



Here you may examine the hidden benefits of 
the ultimate wood-AMF VOIT UNIBLOC.* 



You may be capable of a far better 

game than you play. For some years we were 

aware, alon^ with many othens, that evert the finest golf 
wood wxs somewhat less than an ideal piece of 
equipment. It was subject to a number of chronic 
ailments such as loosened face and sole plates and split 
hoscls. And moisture, the invisible destroyer, eventually 
entered the wood clubhead causing it to warp, change 
swing weight and split when dry. Now add the fact that 
the traditional wood, being hand-constructed, could 
never be made with the exact accuracy of precision 
machinery. Any of those inherent weaknesses were 
certain to handicap the golfer's full potential. 

As one of the world's leading manufacturers, pioneers 
and innovators of quality sporting equipment, AMF Voit 
has never entered a new field unless it could make a 
substantial contribution to the improvement of the 
sport. So, being intrigued by the possibility of creating 
the ultimate wood, we accepted the challenge. Our 
confidence was matched only by our innocence. 


Blood, sweat- and cheers. 


It is one thing to set a goal, and quite unoihcr to achieve it. Our 
first ciTorts resulted in one frustration after the other. How 
could wc build a wood that would remain a wood, yet be 
invulnerable to all of its natural enemies? It seemed impossible. 
Then, out of the field of organic chemustry came the 
discovery that made it possible to complete the perfect wood. 

We started with a solid, end-grain maple core. Nc.xt. each precise, 
machine-crafted element was anchored into a single, compact 
unit. Now for the final touch that only modern science could add. 
The wood clubhead, instead of being varnished, was encased 
in a V» inch-thick protective shell of an incredibly durable 


spacc-age material called Armatex. Result: AMFVOIT 
UNIBLOC —the first and only pro-quality golf club that is 
immune to wear and moisture . . . and will never change 
weight or lose its sense of balance. Furthermore, that 
super solid UNIBLOC construction delivers a more 
explosive impact for greater power and distance. 

Is it any svondcr wc suggest: now you may be 
capable of a far better game than you play. 

‘Pjfcni P«n(linc 


Totally indestructible 
totally moisture-proof- 
totally balanced. 


Solid end'Rrain mapk core ~ for maximum power off the 
tec or fairway. Only the choicest selections of end*grain 
maple arc us^ for the heart of every Voit wood. 



Precision assembt)' of parts. Each element, made from the 
hnest materials available, is solidly anchored with scien* 
tific precision into a single, compact unit. 




Exclusive dticld of ARMATE.V.Thc unit is then encased in 
a vi inch-thick protective shell of an amazingly durable 
spacc-ugc material that bonds with (he wood core to form 
a virtu^ly indestructible clubhead. 




AMF Voit 3-Year Guarantee 

The materials and workmanship of your 

Voit golf clubs arc guaranteed to be free 
from all defects. 

The exclusive UNtBLOC wood head* is 
addiiionally guaranteed against the absorp- 
tion of moisture, warping, split or crack^ 
hoscis. loosening of face plates or sole 
plates, for a period of three years. 

Should such damage occur, return the af- 
fected club to the dealer of record - or if 
this is inconvenient, to the W. i. Voit Rub- 
ber Corp. factory in Santa Ana, California. 

Voit reserves the right to inspect for mis- 
use. and to decide whether repair, replace- 
ment or adjustment is due. 

*THItEC-YMK CUADaNTCC APrUES 10 300 SIACNUM. 
CEtCRIirTY AND VOCUb LINES. 





No other clubs are backed by a guarantee tike this. 





distinct price levels — a// woods feature AMF Voit’s exclusive 
UNIBLOC construction. So whatever you pay, you are vir- 
tually certain to extend your golfing pleasure and i>erformancc. 


AMF Voit offers a truly complete line of clubs with a set to 
satisfy every wish and wallet. However, one significant factor 
remains constant. Although these clubs are available in four 



Plus putters 


and utility clubs 



Irons with a flare for 
performance. 

Voit irons ofler a new degree of precision 
performance. 

Exclusive Po>vcr I'lare — a new method of iron 
construction — places the club’s center of 
power behind and slightly below the mid-point 
of the striking area. Thus, the full potential of 
your swing is directed toward the ball at the 
moment of impact, resulting in greater con- 
trol. distance and overall case of play. 
Exclusive Perfect Point Scoring Lines — micro- 
scopically identical in both width and depth — 
assure clean, crisp shots w ith superior control 
and maximum utilization of power. 

Exclusive Magic Eye — similar to that used for 
Voit woods — is placed squarely in the "sweet 
spot” of the iron. It is an invaluable aid to the 
gt>lfcr in lining up the club, and in positioning 
himself for the precise lie and direction of 
each shot. 

Add to those advantages the fact that this ad- 
vanced design and quality run throughout the 
entire line — and you can understand why 
AMF Voit is destined to be the important new 
name in golf clubs. 


The pro-quality clubs sold 
exclusively through qualified 
sporting goods retailers. 


COLORADO 


Aurora 

Gart Brothers 

Sporting Goods Co. 

Boulder 

Gamelines Sporting 
Goods. Inc. 

Canon City 

Jimmy's Sport Shop 

Colorado 

Dave Cook Sporting 

Springs 

Goods 

Denver 

Dave Cook Sporting 
Goods (All Stores) 
Gart Brothers 

Sporting Goods Co. 
(All Stores) 

Sports Villa 

Englewood 

Gart Brothers 

Sporting Goods Co. 

Fort Collins 

Valley Sporting 

Goods 

Greeley 

The Jones Co., 

Ski & Golf Shop 

Littleton 

B & H Sport & 

Ski Center 

Pueblo 

Kerb's Sport Shop 

Sterling 

Garretson's Sport 
Center 

IOWA 

Ames 

Nim's Sportsmans 
of Ames 

Cedar Falls 

Iowa Sports Supply 

Co, 

Cedar RapjdsArmstrongs 

Eby’s Sporting 

Goods Co. 

Clinton 

Rod Fitch’s Sport 
Center 

Davenport 

Cratons Inc. 

Des Moines 

Park Fair Sports 
Center 

Dubuque 

Marshall- 

Bob Zehentner 
Sporting Goods 

town 

Hayes Sport Shop 

Ottumwa 

Olson Sporting 

Goods 

Sioux City 

Sportsmans Inc. 

Waterloo 

Black Hawk Sport 

Shop 

KANSAS 

Emporia 

Hayne's Hardware 
Store 

Pittsburg 

Bowlus School 

Supply 

Salina 

Knight's Athletic 

Goods 

Topeka 

The Sportsman’s 

Store 

HaviW 

Shop 

Wateitoo 

Wellington 

Wellington Sporting 
Goods 

Wichita 

Wichita Sporting 
Goods 

MINNESOTA 

Anoka 

A & B Sporting 

Goods 

Austin 

Dugans Sport Shop 

Brookdale 

Dayton's 

Duluth 

C. Z. Wilson 

Sporting Goods 

Hibbing 

Hyde Supply Inc. 


VOIT 


Minneapolis A & B Sporting 
Goods 

kWiitt Spwtmt 
Goods 
Dayton’s 
Sportland Inc. 

All Star Athletic 
Supply 

Saint Cloud Fltzharris Athletic 
Supply 

Saint Paul Dayton's 

Emporium, Sporting 
Goods Dept. 
Dayton’s 
Hyde Supply Inc. 


Moorhead 

Rochester 


Southdale 

Virginia 


MISSOURI 


Columbia 

Red Weir Athletic 
Goods 

Jefferson 

S & M Athletic 

City 

Goods Co. 

Kansas City 

Gateway Sporting 
Goods 

(Main St. On the 
Plaza, Landing 
Shopping Center) 

Liberty 

C & C Sporting 
Goods 

St. Louis 

Tom McGregor 
Sporting Goods 
Bob Russell 
Sporting Goods 
Vandervoorts 
Downtown Sptg. 
Gds. Dept. 

Springfield 

Swan & Virden 
Sporting Goods 


Warrensburg Swan's Sporting 
Goods 


MONTANA 

Billings Q’s Sport & 

Athletic Supply 
Butte Treasure State 

Sporting Goods, Inc. 
Great Falls All Sports Supply Co. 

Helena The Sports Center 


NEBRASKA 

Hastings Hogan's Sporting 

Goods 

Lincoln Lawlers’ Sporting 

Goods 

North Platte Young Sporting 
Goods 

Omaha Hauff Sporting 

Goods 

Skag Way Dept. 
Store 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo Bob Fritz Sporting 
Goods Inc. 

Grand Forks Home of Economy 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Brookings Sports Center 
Rapid City Du-EII Sporting 
Goods 


WYOMING 

Cheyenne Peoples' Sporting 
Goods 

Laramie Lou's Sport Shop 


W. J. Vwl RuDbci Ciip .t SabiidiJi) bl 
kmeticii Mjchtni I Fiundir Clmpinj. 
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WHEN 
BASEBALL 
WENT TO 
WAR 

During World War II baseball lose 500 players 
to the service, but the game managed to survive 
a one-armed outfielder and a Browns' pennant 
BY FRANK GRAHAM JR. 


F rank Frisch sal in an old leather 
armchair in ihe study of his home in 
Bradford, R.f., nursing hi.s arlhrilis. 
Outside, the ground was covered by the 
untidy snows of late winter. 

“Can you imagine trying to get a ball 
club in shape in this kind of weather?" 
Frisch said. “This is what spring train- 
ing was like during the war. Muncic, 
Indiana! Oh. brother!” 

Frank managed the Pittsburgh Pirates 
(a trial under any circumstances in those 
days) during World War II. “Spring 
training was the worst time," he said. 
“The uncertainty — the rumors that the 
owners would shut down. If we started 
the season, how far could we go? Were 
there going to be enough ballplayers?" 

In Europe, Africa and Asia, Ameri- 
can fighting men carried on the most 
desperate war in our history. Here at 
home baseball men were engaged in a 
rather absurd but frantic little struggle 
to satisfy a vague directive of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. And men like 
Frank Frisch. Ford Frick — and, yes, Sig 
Jakucki — kept a game alive. 

As baseball's 16 major league teams 
prepared for spring training in 1944, 
they clung to existence by no very cer- 
tain tenure. The game's relations with 
Washington, like Red China’s today, 
were uneasy and unofficial. Commis- 
sioner Kenesaw Mountain Landis, car- 


rying his grudges to the grave, detested 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and would 
have nothing to do with him. Clark 
GrilTith, owner of the Washington Sen- 
ators, and Ford Frick, president of the 
National League, kept open a clandes- 
tine pipeline to the scats of power. 

Baseball owners cast many fearful 
glances toward Washington in those 
days, half expecting the sort of “Work 
or Fight" order that had come from the 
War Department during World W'ar I 
to curtail the 1918 season. Hoping to 
dispel the uncertainty, Griffith and Frick 
extracted from Roosevelt early in 1942 
the letter that gave baseball a “green 
light." Its existence during time of war 
was justified, Roosevelt wrote, by its 
healthy effect on civilian morale. 

’i'et jittcriness abounded. When, ear- 
ly in 1944, Paul V. McNutt of the War 
Manpower Commission expressed some 
doubt about baseball's place in the war 
effort, a reporter rushed to Ed Barrow, 
the president of the New York Yankees. 

“Did you hear that McNutt said base- 
ball isn’t essential?" the reporter asked 
Barrow. 

“Whoever said it was?" Barrow asked 
in reply. 

Recalling those days recently, Ford 
Frick said, “Our problem was the same 
as that faced by any other noncssential 
business. We tried to keep our nose 


clean. We never made a plea to have ex- 
ceptions made in our case. I paid sev- 
eral visits to General Hershey, Director 
of the Selective Service System, and he 
assured me that ballplayers would be 
treated like anybody else. ‘But don't ask 
for any favors,’ he said” 

Baseball had had little trouble for two 
years. Even as late as 1943 each team 
was able to field enough “name” play- 
ers to sustain an illusion of the real 
thing. But 1944, everyone realized, was 
going to be a harrowing experience. The 
Sporting News reported that more than 
60% of the players who had appeared 
in the starting lineups on Opening Day 
1941 had departed. The Yankees had 
lost all nine starters (eight had entered 
the armed forces and one. Red Rolfe. 
was coaching at Yale). Many of the 
game’s greatest players — including Joe 
DiMaggio, Bob Feller and Hank Green- 
berg— already had been in the service 
for a year or two. The military had even 
managed the hitherto unprecedented 
feat of draping Ted Williams and Bill 
Veeck in neckties. 

Several owners, like the St. Louis 
Cardinals’ Sam Breadon and the Cleve- 
land Indians’ Alva Bradley, doubted 
that baseball would be able to survive 
through the season. “It’s too grand a 
ganie to be turned into a farce,” Brad- 
ley said. “If I can’t present baseball of 
high quality I’ll close my park.” Others 
agreed with Ed Barrow, who insisted he 
would carry on even if he had to hold 
his squad to 16 players. 

Partly because of travel restrictions 
and partly because of the image it might 
create in the public mind, Commission- 
er Landis disapproved of wartime spring 
training camps in Florida and Califor- 
nia. “I do not propose." he said, "to 
have athletes lolling about on the sands 
in some semitropical climate.” He de- 
creed that teams train north of the Po- 
tomac and Ohio rivers and east of the 
Mississippi, prompting one reporter to 
say, “It sounds like a treaty with the 
French and Indians." 

There was a frantic search for suitable 
training camps near home. The New 
York Giants settled in Lakewood. N.J., 
because someone had told Owner Horace 
Stoneham that the surrounding pine 
trees kept out the winter winds and 
dampness. The Yankees trained at As- 
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hiir> Park. N.J. in 1943 aiiJ at Atlantic 
City in 1944. The Senators found a hav- 
en only a fev\ miles from Washington at 
the University t>f Maryland. 

Uniiersities iiere specially favored 
sites for training hecause of the big 
liekl houses, which sheltered the athletes 
fri>m the biting weather. The Indians 
chose Purdue University at l.ayfayetic. 
Ind.. then learned they could not use the 
held house until after the last class had 
left at 4:30. Tlte Pirates trained at Mun- 
cic. where the high school gymnasium 
was available. Manager rrisch recalls. 
"One had feature about training in a 
gym was that the players all wanted to 
play />f/.vA(7ball. I didn't slop them. At 
least iltey were working up a sweat." 

The teams opened training that spring 
against a hackdrop of violent headlines. 
The Li.S. Navy was shelling targets in 
the Marshall Islands: American troops 
stormed Monte Cassino; the Russians 
drove the Nazis before them in Bessara- 
bia: and heavy btimbers pounded I rank- 
furt. Both the St. I.ouis Browns and the 
C ardinals pushed back the opening of 
iraining a week to allow the players to 
remain a little longer at their jobs in de- 
fense plants. More players were drafted. 

The training camps were besieged by 
a misture of youngsters and dUs who 
rushed to lilf the void. So many free 
agents Hocked to the Indians' camp that 
ihe clubhouse man ran mit of uniforms. 
Ii was estimated that there were 150 4l's 
of varying talent in the baseball camps 
that spring. Physical deliciencies were 
cvinsivlcrcd assets. "What's liis draft elas- 
silicalion?" general managers asked 
when a player was offered for sale or 
irade. A hearing defect Kepi the Oianls' 
Bill \'oiseIle out of uniform. The Yan- 
kees’ Cieorge Siirnweiss suffered from 
stomach ulcers, the Browns' Nelson Pot- 
ter had had cartilages removed from 
both knees and llie Dodgeis* Howie 
(Stretch) Schultz cveeeded (lie Army's 
limits on height. 

No training camp surpassed in war- 
time variety that of the Philadelphia 
Athletics, over which the 81-ycar-old 
Connie Mack presided at Frederick, 
Md.. and whose bright stars included a 
pitcher with heart trouble and a ihree- 
toed outfielder. One young man. al- 
ready discharged by the Army, arrived 
with a trunkload of gloves ronunufd 
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(then in short supply among civilians) 
that he had filched from the athletic de- 
partment at his Army camp. Another, 
who owned a butcher shop, sold black- 
market meat to teammates. 

Perhaps the most delightful of all was 
Jittery Joe Berry. Jittery Joe’s specialty 
was hy pnoiizing base runners. He would 
fix the runner with a glassy stare from 
his position on the mound, inch toward 
him, still staring, then try to trap him 
with a snap throw. There is no record 
that he ever completed the maneu- 
ver successfully. 

The Dodgers, loo. had a memorable 
training camp. They went north to train, 
selecting the Bear Mountain Inn on the 
Hudson River near West Point. Just 
afler they arrited they were hit by what 
the players called ‘'the blizzard of ■44.’'' 
The photographers were delighted by the 
pictures they snapped of athletes in the 
snow, but for two weeks (he weather was 
dreadful. 

The players included the usual assort- 
ment of the aged and infirm. Leading 
them was Manager Leo Durochcr. him- 
self an Army reject because of a per- 
forated eardrum, a disability which Tlu- 
Spoiling News announced with the fol- 
lowing headline: lipi'v. the lmpiri- 

CAL EARACHE, JUST BUM DRUM TO UN- 
CLE SAM. 

The Dodgers’ roster included Ben 
Chapman, who had been an outfielder 
and was now. at 35, making a come- 
back as a pitcher; Ray Hayworth, a 39- 
ycar-old catcher who had retired from 
baseball two years before; and Tommy 
Warren, a 23-ycar-old pitcher who had 
been discharged from the Navy after 
having been badly wounded at Casa- 
blanca. But here the similarity to the 
other major league camps ended. Bear 
Mountain was alive with ballplayers, 
gcH)d ballplayers, a population phenom- 
enon that traced back to a decision made 
earlier by Branch Rickey. 

"The other ball clubs had dropped all 
but about five of their scouts.” Fresco 
Thompson, now a Dodger vice-president, 
recalls. "They figured there wasn't any 
sense in signing young players who would 
soon be drafted. Bui Mr. Rickey said, 
‘We’ll gamble. We’ll sign every good 
young player wc can gel our hands on.’ 
We had no competition. Wc picked up 
Duke Snider, Carl Erskinc, Clem La- 
bine. Gil Hodges, Rex Barney, Carl Fu- 
rillo and dozens of others.” 

More than 200 players passed through 


Bear Mountain in 1944. that spring of 
scarcity elsewhere. Most of them were 
downy-checked boys for whom the im- 
mediate future held only an Army uni- 
form. But after that, for many, lay star- 
dom. The inn was known as "the day 
nursery.” In the evenings the players 
were taken to the movies at nearby High- 
land Falls. 

"1 was used to players coming to me 
for advances on their salaries." says 
Harold Parrott, who was then the Dodg- 
ers’ traveling setTciary, "but 1 think 
Duke Snider was the first player who 
ever asked me for candy money." 

Ba.scball, like every other business, 
tried to eliminate unnecessary travel dur- 
ing the war. and tong trips to play exhi- 
bition gajHes were ruled out. fJowever, 
the Army camps and naval training sta- 
tions fielded their ow n teams and Wash- 
ington encouraged the big leagues to 
play the camp teams for the entertain- 
ment of the recruits. The opposition was 
not feeble. Often, when a professional 
player was drafted, he found himself 
playing for his camp team. At I'rgdcrick, 
the Athletics played the Curtis Bay Coast 
Ciuard team, which sent a bus to pick 
them up and bring them home. War- 
time A’s still remember the home runs 
that Coast Guardsman Sid Gordon, in 
civilian days a slugging outfielder with 
the Giants, lofted over distant barracks. 

With the disappearance of the snow 
and the opening of the pennant races, 
confidence spread through baseball, 
though no one pretended that life in the 
big leagues had not changed, any more 
than a man who tried to buy a vest with 
his new suit failed to notice the rcsiric- 
lions of warlime shopping. 

The playing equipment was inferior. 
Although the War Production Board had 
recently released synthetic rubber for 
nonesscnliiil purposes, replacing the 
supplies of crude rubber that had been 
blocked by Japan’s victories in the East 
Indies, the manufacturers could not yet 
provide satisfactory woof and leather to 
produce a prewar baseball. The balls 
were knocked lopsided rather quickly. 
Yet the dramatic decline in home runs 
hit during the war could be blamed less 
on the ball than on the absence of the 
great sluggers: Nick Etten of the Yank- 
ees was to lead the American League in 
home runs in 1944 w ith 22. 

Abnormality was the rule. Broadcasts 
of the games were relayed overseas by 
the Armed Forces NcMwork, but even 


the announcers who were limited to a 
domestic audience had to be careful 
during the war not to give valuable in- 
formation to the enemy. Dizzy Dean 
broadcasting in Si. Louis, was repri- 
manded because he told his listeners one 
day that it was raining. The next lime 
a game was called, Diz was on guard. 

"Well, folks," he said, "they ain’t 
goin’ to play anymore today. I can’t 
tell you the reason, but if you’ll just slick 
your head out the window 1 think you’ll 
he able to figure it out for yourself.” 

One change in the pattern of the war 
as 1944 began could be detected in the 
permission granted the Giants and Dodg- 
ers to play 14 night games apiece. Pre- 
viously, the presence of Nazi submarines 
off the Last Coast had cau.sed dlmout.s 
to go into effect in coastal cities (a black- 
out drill called immediately after the 
final putout of the 1942 All-Star Game 
had nearly precipitated a panic at the 
Polo Grounds). By 1944 the sub menace 
had abated, and the government en- 
couraged night baseball because of the 
"relaxation” it afforded the workers in 
defense plants. 

As the season began, the baseball w fil- 
ers picked the Cardinals and Yankees, 
w ho had met in the W'orld Series in 1942 
and 1943, to win again. The Cardinals, 
still clinging to Stan Musial. Marty 
Marion. Walker Cooper and a fine pitch- 
ing staff, w ere a sound choice. The Yank- 
ees. wiped out by the draft, were less so. 
To sample at random the box scores of 
that season is to strike a succession of 
resonant chords within the breast of any 
old fan worthy of the name — Frankie 
Zak . . . Dominic Dallcssandro . . , 
Clyde Kliiiiz . . . Whiiey W’ietelmann 
. . . Leon Treadway . , , Tony Criscola 
. . . Mike Milosevich . . . RulTus Gen- 
try . , . Tom Sunkel . . . Roberto Esta- 
Iclla . . . Mike Garbark . . . Ace T. 
Adams . . . John Dickshot . . . George 
Binks . . . Japhet (Red) Lynn. One could 
go on till one babbles. 

The war changed little at E’bbets Field, 
where chaos ruled. Aching for a shon- 
slop. the Dodgers plucked 16-year-oid 
Tommy Brown off the Brooklyn sand- 
lots. Though Durochcr refused to let 
him keep the carton of cigarettes award- 
ed by the sponsor of the Dodgers’ broad- 
casts to players who hit home runs. 
Brown otherwise fared no worse than 
most of his teammates. 

The difficuliies in moving a ball club 
about, always severe during the war. 


were sometimes compounded by [he 
players' demands. The Dodgers, like 
other teams, traveled by Pullman, with 
the regulars being assigned to the lower 
berths. It was Durocher's opinion that 
a manager could replace nine wartime 
playerswith nine others and never notice 
the ditTercnce. Yet. with the team olV 
to a poor start, Leo juggled his lineup, 
inserting Cioody Rosen in center field. 
Rosen collected three hits that day. and 
two the next. After the game he ap- 
proached Road Secretary Parrott. 

Tlow about a lower berth?" he asked. 
"Sorry." Parrott said. "! don't have 
one." 

"I'm a regular now." Rosen said. "I'm 
entitled to one." 

Parrott took the dispute to Durochcr. 
"Tve got a problem. Leo." he said. 
"Rosen wants a lower berth, and I don't 
have one left." 

"I'll take care of it." Durochcr said 
calmly. 

"How?" Parrott asked. 

"I'll take him out of the lineup." 

The minor leagues, where conditions 
arc seldom pleasant even in the best of 
times, struggled to survive the war. i’lay- 
ers were terribly scarce. The very young, 
on whom the minors ordinarily depend- 
ed. were in the armed forces. Older men, 
who might have been templed by the 
fame and gold of the majors, preferred 
the high salaries of defense w<irk to the 
low ones of the minor leagues. 

Teams often filled out their squads 
with part-time players — fellows who 
worked in gas stations or factories by 
day and pulled on baseball uniforms at 
night. Others imported players from 
Cuba. f. J. <liu^ 2 ie) Bavasi. who was 
general manager of the Dodgers' farm 
team at Valdosta. (Ja.. made his pitch 
over the local radio station. 

"If you’re w ithin sound of my voice." 
Bavasi would say. "and you want to 
play baseball, come and try out with our 
team.” 

Most of the strange occurrences in 
baseball in World War II live on today 
only in the memories of aging baseball 
men. This is not the case, however, w ith 
that era's most spectacular aberration. 
The St. Louis Browns arc extinct, but 
their single pennant, won in 1944. lives 
on in the record books. 

The Browns, fortified by IX 4Fs on 
their squad, swept their first nine games 
to tic what was then a modern major 
league record. They faltered briefiy in 


May. jumped back into first place in 
June and pulled away to a seven-game 
lead, it would be nice to report that a 
warm glow and encouraging sentiments 
("If ur can't win it, we'd like to see the 
Browns win their (irst pennant") spread 
through the league. But the truth is, 
everybody else in the league hated the 
Brownies' guts. 

Managed by Luke Sewell, they were 
u gruff, combative crew. Quick to take 
offense, the Browns lowed their own 
storm clouds with them. One of the sea- 
son's most tumultuous brawls wcurred 
in Washington. The Senators, who al- 
ready had had more than their share of 
trouble with the Browns, sent up Cieorge 
Case to squcc/'c in an insurance run. 
Case fouled off the bunt. 

"Are you afraid to swing?" Nelson 
Potter sneered from the pitcher's mound. 
Words not nicely describable were 
exchanged, and Case charged Potter. 
Brownies and Senators erupted onto the 
field, throwing punches. 

The darkest clouds usually were de- 
tected over the Browns' clubhouse ii.self. 
Rumors of dissension persisted during 
[he season, ivccasionally supported by 
events on the playing field. Brownie 
pitchers seemed particularly sensitive, 
especially when Sewell appeared on the 
mound to relieve them. The most nota- 
ble outburst occurred one afternoon 
when right-hander Tex Shirley, rather 
than surrender the ball to his manager, 
heaved it into the bleachers. 

But when oldtimers recall their war- 
time favorites, the name Sig Jakiicki ap- 
j-icars near the top of the list. Jakue- 
ki’s background was unusual even for a 
Brownie. He had served a hitch in the 
Army during the 1930s. becoming the 
star slugger on a service team in Hawaii. 
One of the team's tours of the Pacific- 
even took him to Japan. He came out of 
the Army to pilch in the Browns' farm 
system and later, briefly, for the Browns 
themselves. 

Jakiicki had been out of baseball for 
five ycar.s when the Browns asked him 
to return in 1944. but he proved to be 
one of their pitching stars down the 
stretch. A big fellow, 6 feet 2 and 200 
pounds, he preferred fighting to pitch- 
ing. and he treated the Browns' training 
rules with utter disdain. It was he. more 
than any other player, who gave the 
swinging Browns their reputation. 

The Cardinals, the only big-league 
learn to resemble its prewar ranumird 
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model, overpowered the rest of the Na- 
tional League and coasted toward their 
third straight pennant. Meanwhile, the 
Browns slumped and dissipated their 
lead. They fell behind the Tigers, who 
were carried along on the arms of Hal 
Newhouser and Dizzy Trout, and the 
Yankees, who were carried along by 
force of habit. Newhouser and Trout 
were remarkable. In 1934 the Dean 
brothers had won 49 games for the Car- 
dinals: in 1944 Newhouser (29) and 
Trout (27) were to win 56. 

Yet the Browns, swirling down the 
stretch in a succession of heroic after- 
noons and contentious evenings, kept 
pace with Detroit. They trailed the Ti- 
gers by a single game as they met the 
Yankees at St. Louis in their final four- 
game series of the season. The Tigers 
had four to play with Washington. 

Fielding sensationally, the Browns 
swept three in a row from the Yankees 
to move into a tie for first place with 
Detroit. On the final day of the season 
the biggest crowd (37,518) ever to see 
the Browns play at Sportsman's Park 
created a World Scries atmosphere. 

Did tension grip the wartime Brown- 
ies? Hardly. 



Pece Gray, the one-armed ouciielder. 


"Wc were loose and cool, kind of like 
the old Gashousc Gang,” Infielder Don 
Gutteridge, himself an old Gashouser. 
has said. “Before the last game Zeke 
Zarilla was chipping golf balls out of a 
sandbox in the clubhouse. And when 
Sewell went out to the coaching lines 
during the game, this Clary turned on 
a radio in the dugoui so wc could listen 
to a football game.” 

Sewell .selected Jakucki to bring the 
Browns their first pennant. Chet Laabs. 
a "weekend player” early in the season 
who had quit his job in a nearby war 
plant when the Browns had moved off 
to a fast Stan, drove in four runs with 
two homers. In the no-nonsense time of 
one hour and 38 minutes Jakucki 
stopped the Yankees with six hits and 
heal them 5 2. The Tigers lost to the 
Senators, li was only the Browns’ 89ih 
victory of the season, but it was enough 
to win this wartime pennant. 

And so the two teams that shared 
Sportsman's Park squared off there in 
the World Series. Moreover, it was 
scarcely considered an oddity in that 
lime of acute housing shortages that the 
opposing managers, Sewell and the Car- 
dinals' Billy Southworlh, shared an 
apartment in St. Louis during the sea- 
son. When Sewell's family arrived in 
town for the Series, Soiuhworth moved 
into a hotel. 

As the intercity rivals prepared to bat- 
tle for the world championship, baseball 
fans cast a rather wistful eye on Hawaii, 
w here the Navy was subduing the Army 
for the "Servicemen's” championship. 
Newspaper stories noted that the stars 
of this distant series were John Mize. 
Joe Gordon, Virgil (Fire) Trucks and 
Schoolboy Rowe. It required a certain 
adjustment of the eye to dwell again on 
Sc. Louis, where Denny Galehousc. who 
had been working in an Akron war 
plant when the season began, beat the 
Cardinals in the opening game 2 1. 

The Browns startled everyone by win- 
ning two of the first three games. Then 
the Cardinals, with Marion playing su- 
perbly at shortstop, rc-created for a mo- 
ment the spectacle of big-league base- 
ball. Harry Brccheen, Mort Cooper and 
Max Lanier, with Ted Wilks in relief, 
gave the Browns two runs in the next 
three games and the Cardinals swept to 
the championship. 

The end of the World Scries coincided 
w ith a wave of optimism that had rolled 
across America. The Allies had breached 
roiilinufd 
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the Siegfried Line near Aachen. Accord- 
ing to dispatches from the front, the 
\^hole of the Rhineland lay at their feet. 

Even the death in November of Com- 
missioner Landis did not dim baseball's 
optimism. The names of General Doug- 
las MacArihur and General (icorge C. 
Marshall appeared in the papers as 
■'candidates" to succeed Landis (though 
Ford Frick maintains that they were 
never mentioned in baseball’s inner 
councils). Since these titans were pre- 
occupied with weightier matters, the job 
eventually went by default to Ken- 
tucky’s Senator Albert IL Chandler, who 
campaigned for it. 

But then came the boiling tide of the 
Battle of the Bulge. The shwk waves of 
that battle rolled right on through the 
halls of power in Washington and struck 
anxiety into the hearts of basehall men. 
In the calls for ‘‘renewed elTort.’’ they 
thought they delected the game's death 
knell. James I‘. Byrnes, the War Mobili- 
zation director, asked the horse and dog 
racing tracks to close down. On Decem- 
ber 23, Byrnes wrote Viis ilioughis about 
athletes to General Hershey: 

"They prove to thousands by their 
great physical feats upon the football or 
baseball field that they are physically lit 
and as able to perform military service 
as are the 11 million men in uniform." 

The upswing that baseball had anti- 
cipated collapsed along w-ith the hopes 
for an early victory. By the end of 1944 
major league baseball had sent 470 play- 
ers to the armed forces. Now even (he 
world champion Cardinals were disman- 
tled as Musial. Lanier. Walker Cooper 
and other stars departed. Teams refused 
to release the names of players who had 
signed their contracts, believing that this 
sort of publicity was undesirable. 

Yet baseball need not have feared re- 
sentment. Servicemen who had been 
fans before the war remained fans dur- 
ing it. Bob Keller, who distinguished 
himself in the Navy, described the at- 
titudes of the men overseas: "There are 
some things at home that they gripe 
about, but a few hundred 4Ks and over- 
age men playing baseball isn’t one of 
them." 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York, who ran against f'ranklin Roose- 
velt in the 1944 presidential election, said 
that sports were of "great importance in 
building and maintaining morale. . . . 
It is only in totalitarian countries that 
they try to eliminate sports in wartime." 

S4 



By spring baseball had won ils strug- 
gle to survive. 

The 1945 season opened as the world 
rushed through those last violent months 
toward peace. Roosevelt was dead, \'-E 
day approaching. The season began with 
Pete Gray and closed with Hank Green- 
berg. It was the longest journey the game 
has ever made. 

Young fans believe their elders are 
pulling them on when they report that a 
one-armed man played outfield in the 
major leagues during World War II. But 
Pete Gray was one of those phenomena 
you have to see to really believe, like 
dodoes or flying saucers. Gray had lost 
his right arm in a truck accident as a 
child. A good natural athlete, he had 
kept on with sports, and as a semipro 
before the war had proved himself not 
only a gate attraction but a skillful ball- 
player. 

The war opened a door for him into 
professional baseball. Moving up quick- 
ly through the minors, he joined Mem- 
phis of the Southern Association in 1944. 
He was accorded no special treatment 
because of his handicap. When he set 
off on a hilling streak, one rival team 
held a pregame meeting to discuss ways 
of coping with him. 

"The first time he comes up, knock 
him down.” the manager ordered. 

"But you can't knock down a one- 
armed guy.” a pitcher protested. 

"Who invited the son of a bitch into 
the league?” was the manager's unan- 
.swcrable justification. 

Gray kept on hitting at Memphis and 
finished the season with a .333 average, 
five home runs and 68 siolen bases. He 
was voted the association's Most Valu- 
able Player. At (he plate Gray held a 
35-ounce bat in his left hand, choking it 
about three inches. He had quick reflexes 
and a level swing, and sometimes hit for 
distance. In the field he slipped his hand 
only partway into a glove from which all 
the padding had been renwved. When he 
cauglu a ball he slid the gluve uiidci liis 
right armpit, rolled (he ball out of it 
across his chest and. grabbing it, quick- 
ly threw it back to the infeld. 

The Browns bought Gray in 1945. A 
moody, belligerent fellow, he made no 
friends among his teammates. In fact, 
one old Brownie recalls a vicious club- 
house fight between Gray and Jakucki, 
the latter holding one arm behind his 
back while he lashed out at Gray. Un- 
able to cope with major league pitching, 
foniinuni 
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on the hillsides of the vast I’arker Ranch" 



"Splash in the surf, snorkel near a coral 
reef, sun on a sparkling crosccni beach” 


Mauna Koa gives you a wider variety of vaca- 
tion fun year 'round than any other resort in 
the world. Write for color folder Mauna Kca 
Beach Hotel, Bo« 218. Kamuela. Hawaii See 
travel agent or contact Glen W. Fawcett, Inc , m 
IhcWesl, Resort Representation lnt.,inlhc last. 


HAWAII’S NEW 



Gray balled only .218 with the Browns, 
but he was something to sec and he pro- 
vided the American League with an ex- 
cellent gate attraction at a time when it 
desperately needed one. 

Other clubswcnt to outlandish lengths 
to field the required number of players. 
Fora shortstop, the Dodgers were count- 
ing on a former violinist with the Buffalo 
Civic Symphony named Eddie Basinski. 
who was temporarily frozen to his de- 
fense job. Present also at Ebbets Field 
was the legendary Floyd Caves (Babel 
Herman, a Dodger hero from 1926 to 
1931. whose eccentric style of play had 
been absent from the big leagues for sev- 
en years. The Dodgers summoned him 
out of the past to be a pinch hitter. The 
Babe, true to form, stroked a base hit on 
his lirst time at bat. tripped and fell 
rounding first base and was obliged to 
scramble back on his hands and knees 
to avoid being lagged out. 

And then the headlines; ciRtisBbKCi 
RFTURN.S! The Tigers’ big slugger, one 
of the earliest to enter the Army, became 
the first of the great prewar players to 
return to baseball, joining his old team 
at midpoint in a close pennant race. 

’ I hope most of the boys will start 
their comebacks in spring training." 
Cireenberg said as he struggled to regain 
his liming at bat. "It’s tough this way." 

Despite Greenberg, the patchwork 
touches of wartime were still visible. The 
■Y ankees activated Paul Schreiber, their 
42-year-old balling-practice pitcher who 
had not thrown a ball in the major 
leagues since 1923. And Ben Shepard, a 
minor league pitcher who had lost his 
right leg when his plane had been shot 
down over Germany, appeared in one 
game for the Senators. 

Yet, amid rumors that the World Se- 
ries would be played that fall in Berlin's 
Olympic Stadium ("In reality, the Army 
just didn't want to be bothered with us." 
Frick says today), baseball was moving 
into the postwar era. The war in Europe 
ended in May and by V-J day the dribble 
of returning veterans had become almost 
a flood. Bob Feller, Red Ruffing. Charlie 
Keller and Hugh Mulcahy (the first big- 
leaguer to have been drafted) were back. 

Thc Cardinals, stripped of their stars, 
fell behind the Cubs in the National 
League. The Browns dropped out of 
the American League race as the Tigers 
(led by Newhouser and Greenberg) bat- 
tled the Senators down the stretch. It 
was Manager Luke Sewell who put a 


symbolic end to the Browns' transient 
glory when, on August 31, he ordered 
Sig Jakucki to turn in his uniform for in- 
subordination and violation of training 
rules. "He'll never pilch for the Browns 
again." Sewell said, consigning his erst- 
while ace to oblivion. 

The Senators finished this oddest of 
baseball seasons a week before the rest 
of the league because Owner Clark Grif- 
fith, carrying enterprise to absurdity, 
wanted to get baseball out of the way so 
that he could rent his park to the Red- 
skins for their opening football game. 
W'hile the Senators, one game out of 
first place, nibbled their fingernails 
for the last seven days, the Tigers went 
after the pennant. They clinched it on 
the final day of the season when Green- 
berg hit a grand-slam home run against 
the Brow ns in the ninth inning. 

Wartime baseball and its practitioners 
sputtered to a fittingly inept climax in 
the 1945 World Series. Of ihisconiesi be- 
tween the Tigers and the Cubs. Chicago 
Sportswrilcr W'arrcn Brown predicted. 
"I don't believe eiilu-r team can win." 

He was nearly right. The stands were 
filled with baseball men eagerly greeting 
each other after an interval of four years. 
In Tokyo the newspaper Maimchi set 
up loudspeakers and a giant scoreboard 
in front of its downtow n office. Japane.se 
civilians and American occupation 
iroops stood side by side as they followed 
the progress of the games. But on the 
playing field base runners tripped over 
phantom obstacles, outfielders let base- 
balls skip under, over and through them, 
and the Tigers outlasted the Cubs to w in 
in seven games. 

In the clubhouse after the final game 
the writers and photographers crowded 
about the Tigers' hero. Hank Greenberg. 
Moving on the fringes of the shouting 
group, Columnist Red Smith overheard 
two 18-ycar-old players talking. 

"I guess the stars dress in this corner." 
one said. 

"What are mv doing here?" the other 
asked. 

The first boy grinned. "Never mind." 
he said. "In a few years this mob will 
be around us." 

Smith made a note of the names 
over their lockers. The kids were Billy 
Pierce and Art Moulteman, who between 
them were to win almost 300 major 
league games in the years after the war. 
Red had been eavesdropping on base- 
ball's golden tomorrow. END 
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Get that “leaned-on” feeling ... in Natural Gentleman Sport Coats and Slacks. 
You’re sporting soft shoulders. Subtle shades in custom-type luxury fabrics. And the 
exclusive Daroff slim silhouette that’s the new tradition for today. 

Wear them. Compare them. Even to higher-priced clothes. See what the 
Daroff Personal Touch can do for you. See smarter f\t. Looks that last. 
Superior, pre-tested fabrics — exclusive Dacron' and worsted blends. ^ 
Looking for the hand-tailoring and quality that pay dividends in satisfac- 
tion? Discover 'Botany' 500 Natural Gentleman Spor^ Coats $45.00 to $59.95, 
Slacks $18.95 to $32.95, Suits $69.95 to $89.95. 
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PEOPLE 


Canadian colleges seldom give 
athletic scholarships, but last 
week the Premier of British Co- 
lumbia decided there was one 
deserving freshman at Notre 
Dame University in Nelson. R.C. 
He awarded 23-ycar-old Nancy 
Greene, the world champion 
women’s skier, a S5.000 grant- 
in-aid for “her sacriticc [Nancy 
quit the university in 1961 after 
one semester to concentrate on 
skiing], and because she is such 
a symbol of young people to- 
day.” 

Terry Downes, the former Brit- 
ish middleweight champion, de- 
scribes his first role on the stage 
like this; “The play's by Sean 
O'Somcthing. An' I’m the Brit- 
ish heavy, so I bursts open the 
doors, screams about a bit and 
gets tough (.below) with some 
thick micks who arc plotting 
something or other against the 
Crown.” The play. Scan O’Cas- 
ey’s S/to</mi'«/ a G///nHo/i, (Opened 
at London's Mermaid Theatre 
last week. Por his 30-line part as 
a Black and Tan soldier. Downes 
is being paid S85 a week. He 
says, "It'snot even my faredow n 
here, but 1 took this part becau.se 
you've got to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 1 like acting. It's pro- 
fessional showing otT. But I don't 
think I'll make a stage actor. Go- 
ing to the theater, doing the same 
thing night after night is a bit 


weird. 'Specially as I can only do 
mumbling heavies, roles I can 
play as I am.” 

To get its team off the ground, 
at least publicly speaking, the 
ownersof theNew Orleans fran- 
chise of the newly formed Amer- 
ican Basketball Association 
drafted World Indoor Pole 
Vault Champion Bob Seagren. 
“This is hilarious: it's impossi- 
ble.” said Seagren when first 
told about it. “1 haven’t touched 
a basketball since I was in gram- 
mar school in Pomona. Wc used 
to have pickup games after 
school. I've never played in an 
tirgartircd league in my life.” 
use Track Coach Vern Wolfe 
was appalled when told Seagren 
had been drafted. ”1 thought 
they were lalkingabout the Selec- 
tive Service Draft.” Wolfe said. 

In the latest issue of Vogue. Tru- 
man ( apolc tells of a nonfiction 
"rnaldemernighimarc" aboard 
the 112-foot yacht Tritoua- He 
writes: "Groan. Moan.Ohohoh 
hold on to the wall. And crawl. 
. . . Slowly, slowly, one at a 
time: Yes. I am crawling up the 
stairs from my cabin twhere 
green wavcsarc smashing against 
the portholes), crawling towards 
the presumed safety of the salon. 
. . . The salon is a greenhouse 
of flowering plants — a huge Ru- 
bens dominates the wall above 


an arrangement of brown vel- 
vet couches. But ... the salon, 
when at last I’ve crawled my way 
to it. is a rocking wreck. A tele- 
vision set is overturned. Bottles 
from the bar are rolling on the 
floor. Bodies arc strewn all over 
like the aftermath of an Indian 
massacre. One of the choicest 
belongs to Lee (Radziwill). As 


1 crawl past her. she opens a sea- 
sick eye and, in a hospital whis- 
per, says: 'Oh, it's you. What 
lime is il2' .... presently Lu- 
ciana (Pigniilclli) appears. Lu- 
ciana. looking impossibly serene 
and lovely. . . . ’Oh Luciana' 
says Lee in a grieving, drowning 
tone, ‘how ever did you do it?' 
And Luciana. buttering a slice 
of toast aswi spreading it with 
apricot jam. says: ’Do what, dar- 
ling?" [Says Lee:] Put on your 
face. I'm trembling so I can't 
hold a lipstick. . . 

On sale this week in English 
bookstores arc two novels - The 
Coltlcn Boon, by Soccer Player 
Denis Law, and Bonaveii/ure 
anti the Flashing Blaile. by 
Cricketer Gary Sobers. Due in 
September is The lorella Tigers, 
a story by Gralnim Hill of a 
youngster who takes up motor 
racing and, despite trials and 
tribulations, bccontes a cham- 
pion. The literary efforts of 
Law, Sobers and Hill began a 
year ago when a British publish- 
er decided the sale of boys' 


books was lagging. "I thought 
it was time to give the industry 
a boost,” says Bill Luscombe of 
Pelham Books. He convinced 
(he three athletes to allow 
ghost-written novels to be pub- 
lished in ihcic names. Denis 
Law says of his Golden Bools, 
“It's not a bad book. Fans may 


help chat. Writing's not my busi- 
ness." Author J. B. Priestley, 
whose business is writing, dis- 
agrees. "This takesall the honor 
out of publishing," hesays. "It's 
a very bad thing." 

Accompanied b> violins, llutcs 
and timpani, .Archie -\1«M>re 
gave a rendition (a/woc) of F.wv 
dws XX last week. With the 10- 
picce Washington State Univer- 
sity symphony orchestra play- 
ing background music, he sol- 
emnly rccilcd the chapter of the 
Bible that includes the Ten 
Commandments. "Sometimes,” 
Stiys Archie, "the chapter takes 
me 15 minutc.s to recite and 
sometimes I stretch it out to al- 
most an hour. 1 add more ges- 
tures and pauses, and speak 
more slowly," He learned the 
passage two years ago from an 
evangelist at a revival. "1 was 
soulfully impressed, and it gave 
me solace,” Mwrc explains. "I 
used to like jazz and write jazz 
columns for newspapers, but 
now I have been moved toward 
spiritual and symphonic music." 



possibly be deceived, but I can't 



HANDBALL/rom C. Brody 


Laughter in the wings, murder on the court 

Jimmy Jacobs, perennial king of four-wall singles, picked the wrong time to abdicate. While he eased to a 
doubles win, two brilliant newcomers, battling as fiercely as only he had in the past, usurped his crown 


J ust for laughs, the king was out this 
year, and because he was, those eager 
young singles players who have been 
heaving and slashing and scrambling 
around handball courts for the last dec- 
ade, all for the inglorious distinction of 
being named No. 2. came steaming into 
San I rancisco's Olympic Club last week 
with lips wet and heads held high. 

The king— James Leslie Jacobs, pos- 
sibly the linesi four-wall handball player 
ever and winner of six national singles 
titles — is 37 this year and has a sore back. 
“What do I have to prove?” a-sked 
Jacobs, and the answer, of course, was 
nothing. So he entered the national dou- 
bles with Marty Decatur, a gaunt-faced 
New- Yorker with a whiplike right arm, 
and for these two, at least, it indeed was 
a laugh a minute. In three previous cham- 
pionships they had played 36 games, w in- 
ning 36. Things were just as one-sided 
this time. Six teams stepped forward, 
six teams limped out. and the only rea- 
son Jacobs and Decatur bothered to 
shower afterward is that the Olympic 
Club is a proud old instttution and gen- 
tlemen are expected to sponge down, 
with or without a sweat. 

What a waste. Jacobs picked exactly 
the wrong year to ignore the singles 
bracket. No doubt he would have been 
favored to win had he entered, though 
he would have had to call on all his guile 
and quickness and endurance to Justify 
the odds. For. w hilc the king was resting, 
two players no one had ever heard of 
until lust year when they (tnished first 
and second in the nationals (Jacobs was 
out of that one too, because of his 
aching back ) were at it again and proving 
emphatically they were no one’s passing 
fancy. Paul Haber, the winner in iy66, 
and dill Yambrick, runner-up, simply 
demolished all comers, each losing but 
a jingle game, and then engaged in what 
Jacobs himself called “one of the great 
matches.” For two hours they dipped 
after balls traveling close to 100 miles 
an hour, slammed into walls, dived head - 
long on the floor and generally comport- 


ed themselves as if the loser were to be 
trundled off for a life in jail. Both players, 
in fact, were doing things most people 
thought only Jacobs could master- At the 
end Haber was again the champion but. 
with 21-16 and 21-20 victories, a very 
limp champion. 

It was just the sort of bloodletting the 
Olympic Club needed. Civil rights groups 
have had it in for the 107-year-old club 
lately. Why, they have been a\king. are 
there no Negroes or Jews in the Olym- 
pic Club of San l-'rancisco? Why. in- 
deed, asked Archbishop Joseph T. Mc- 
Gucken. a member. Why, indeed, asked 
the University of Oregon and UCLA, 
who canceled Rugby matches. 

A handball tournament was just the 
thing to cool things, at least momentari- 
ly. because if you take the Jews out of 
handball, what do you have? Utispiked 
punch. So the doors were flung wide, and 
in tramped anyone who could muster 
the SI 2 entry fee. "Playing here may be 
the height of hypocrisy.” said Jacobs. 
“Or then again, it may be a start.” 

The real start for the tournament came 
with its upsets. Of the eight quarter- 
finalists, five were stark newcomers, still 
blinking in the light. If nolhintJ else, 
they proved that the old guard was 
changing. Even Haber, seeded first, had 
the gallery in a deep state of puz/le- 
ment. Last year he was a 12-point un- 
derdog in every match right up to the 
finals. Against Decatur, in fact, he was 
still a five-point underdog after winning 
the first game 21-11. It was not until the 
finals this year that it dawned on any- 
body that he was for real and ready to 
pick up the maltreatment of all comers 
right where Jacobs had left oil', 

At 31 Paul Haber brought 25 years 
of experience into the nationals, and if 
you insist on making a mathematical 
thing of it, that would make him 6 years 
old when he started. There arc those 
who insist it was six years before that, 
when Haber’s father, Sam. four times a 
doubles champion, flipped a handball 
into Paul’s bassinet while his mother 


was out warming the bottle. At 9. Paul 
had the audacity to play Vic Hershko- 
witz, one of the best of all handballers 
— four-wall, three-wall, one-wall or your 
grandfather's garage door. Like most 
youngsters. Haber was anxious to be 
all places on the court at the same time. 
Hershkowiiz told him to stop that non- 
sense, pointing out that such flopping 
around would undoubtedly bring ap- 
proving gasps from the crowd, but it 
would also put him in a rotten position 
to get what was coming next. Haber lis- 
tened well, and now, as one of his op- 
ponents noted last week, he is inevitably 
on his feet for the shot that formerly 
he made with a belly whopper. 

There was also the question of a ceil- 
ing. Haber Jirst discovered its benefits 
when he was 20. and he uses it as no 
player has since Jacobs, In a semifinal 
match, challenger Bob Bourdeau (an- 
other one of the new faces) time and 
again dipped the ball up the left side — 
beautiful passing shots that should have 
set up kills off Haber’s returns. Not only 
did Haber reach the ball, he got it up 
high and with feeling. Boink- off the 
ceiling, Boink— off the back wall, and 
instead of Bourdeau being up front with 
blood in his eye. he was racing back- 
wards for the return. “It breaks your 
rhythm." said Jacobs. ’'And, more im- 
portant, it breaks your heart.” 

Haber had played Jacobs in the na- 
tionals in 1960, when Jimmy was at the 
top of his game. “I played well." said 
Haber. “Boy. was I hot. Boy, did he 
mas.sacrc me.” That was .seven years ago 
and, as Jacobs said, “There is a resem- 
blance between Haber I960 and Haber 
1 967; the name. Nothing more. For one 
thing, he is now the complete player. I 
mean, he’s learned defense. Young play- 
ers w ith great arms arc alwayson offense. 
Wham, wham, wham, up front or way 
back. .And it kills them. Paul now knows 
before he shoots whether to go to offense 
or defense. That's one of the reasons you 
rarely sec him off balance.” 

Yambrick is offensive-minded, but if 
continued 
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Some people pay twice 
as much 


for very little more. 


There’s hardly a limit 
to what you can pay for 
shoes. 

There is a limit to 
what you can get for 
your money. 

For example, you 
can’t get any more 
comfort than Roblee 
shoes give you. 

Soft leathers that 
move as easily as your 
foot. 

Soles that bend with 
the slightest pressure. 

Plump foam cushions 
under the heels. 


Roblee gives you the 
works in style, too. 

From rugged brogues 
and classic grains to the 
very newest kinds of 
trim-fitting slip-ons, like 
the Roblee Roll-Mocs.. 
(shown here) with 
handsome fold-over 
hand-sewn vamp seam, 
about $17. 


Don’t misundenstand. 

We’re not implying 
that you waste your 
money on expensive 
shoes. 

We’re only suggesting 
that you can take home 
a lot of styling and 
comfort, and several 
singles in change, too — 
with Roblees. 

Take your choice. 

Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis. ..I,,, 


Roblee, $15to$22 

(most styles) 


The second set 
is your first real choice. 



Don’t boot it. 


Ciet tlie I')iinlop CioUl Seal: the only popularly priced lire that's 
ccrirticd salt* at 100 mpli. 

You won't ride at 100. But you will use the extra margin of 
strength and performance... the four full plies, wet hold, patented 
Safety-Shoulders, new-low profile design, and wider footprint of 
the Gold Seal. 

All Dunlop tires meet or e.xceed every ollicial specification for 
safe performance. 

Upgrade when >ou replace. Dunlop quality costs no more. Find 
your nearest dealer in the Yellow Pages and let him prove it. 

, means quality in golf, tenms. and liras 


HANDBALL .onliiwed 

that is a weakness, he comt^nsates for 
it with the best left hand in town — and 
that includes left-handers. Yambrick got 
that way in his junior year in high school 
after players who were absolute slobs 
used to beat him with easy little serves 
along the left wall. Yambrick took 
care of that by making one summer a 
left-handed affair. "Now 1 have so much 
confidence with ;m left I almost depend 
on It too much." 

It was a point that liaber had not 
missed. "\Vheii I can I'll keep ii to his 
right." he said. Ciood theory, hard to do. 
Yambrick. live years younger and just 
a shade yuicker. got a quick jump on the 
champion, hut it held up for only half the 
game. Slowly Haber clawed away at 
the lead and finally went ahead 10-9. The 
trouble was, it was excruciatingly hard 
work. Both players got to and returned 
shots they had no business even seeing. 
Instead of the rally ending in orthodox 
fashion, it would go on and on until the 
crowd could stand it no longer and would 
he up and yelling in spue of the referee's 
severest frowns. 

Kvcnlually Haber got the score his 
way. 18-13. but at that point slammed 
into the wall hard, hurting his back. The 
momentum was his. however, and at 
game point he spoiled \ ambiick's kill 
with one of those things off the ceiling. 

"Tlial ought to do it." said one know- 
ing observer. “Those long, tiuigh first 
games are usually decisive." 

He was wrong. ith all due respect 
to Jimmy Jacobs." said Habei. "I have 
never, never been run harder by anyone 
in all m> life." With the scoie in the 
second game 13-1.3, there followed 26 
service breaks, and the amount of en- 
ergy used to win each point would have 
kept the I’owell Street cable car going for 
a year. I i»r all that. X ainhnck ran off five 
straight points, and Haber, down 13-18. 
wondered if it was time for a change. 

No. he decided. "My plan is a good 
one and 1 11 live or die by it." Keeping 
the ball high and deep- he couldn't gel 
low because of his back— he began forc- 
ing V'ambrick into errors and on he 
came. At 18-20 he forced Y ambrick to 
the wall lor a dying quail, tied the score 
with a long, low shot that plopped at the 
front wall and won with a serve that 
hooked wickedly. Yambrick got it back, 
but there the ball hung, in mid-court, 
and Haber pounced on it and the title 
that Jacobs, laughing no more, will have 
to win back. end 
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Re^ in Spain. 



The Aka/ar. in Segovia. Queen Isabella slcpi here 

Or any place else in Europe. We have just the ticket. 

To castles in Spain. Or chateaux on the Loire. Or quaint country inns in Britain. The 
fact is. Pan Am® can promise you a royal welcome anywhere in Europe. And show 
you all of it. We fly straight through to 27 European cities. Twice as many as anyone 
else. And our Extra Cities Plan will let you see as many as 20 cities for the price 
of Rome. The place to start is with your Pan Am Travel Agent. Or us. Then fly off 
knowing you’ve chosen the best there is. It’s a good feeling. One might even say regal. 


World's most experienced airline S 


Firti on the AiUniit Firil on the Picific 


in Uitin Amcrici Firti 'Round iht World 



The slam that spoiled an expert’s lunch 


I I usually lakes years for a bridge tournanieot of less than 
world-championship importance to establish its stature, 
but The London Sunday Times International Pairs, with its 
invitational field limited to 14 or 15 of the best partnerships 
in the game, has become a prestige event since its founding 
only four years ago, This year's Times tournament, to which 
only one American was invited, Peter E’cnder of San Fran- 
cisco, the top master-point winner of 1966, was won by 
Louis Tarlo and Claude Rodrigue of Britain, thanks in part 
to their success with the unusual hand show n here. 

One reason 1 like this deal is that it shows once again the 
variety of things that can happwn in the play of a big hand, 
even when the competitors arc the very hesi. 



SOUTH 

24 

64 

PASS 


W«ST 

(.L. furl: 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 

6* 

PASS 


NORTH 

(AfO-H'l 

14 

44 

4 » 

DOUdLC 


EAST 

{H'lJrittiv) 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 

PASS 


Lei me tell this story by eavesdropping on a luncheon 
conversation between Egmont von Dewitz. an esteemed 
player from Germany, and Herman Filarski, a Dutch writ- 
er and bridge expert who was covering the tournament. Von 
Dewitz was upset. While sitting South, he had played the 
contract at five clubs against an opening lead of the king of 
diamonds. He planned to make his 1 1 tricks with his two red 
aces and a complete crossruff of his nine trumps. All went 
well until the third round of spades, when West overrufTed 
declarer with the club queen. Von Dew itz was able to score 
only eight ofhis nine trumps and went down one. ■'Did I real- 
ly play it so badly?" he pleaded, seeking sympathy. Filarski 
took a calculated bite of lobster and deftly sidestepped the 
question by telling Von Dewitz what had happened when 
the tournament winners played the hand against the runners- 
up. Holland's Bob Slavenburg and Hans Kreyns, holders 
of the World Olympiad Pair title. 

Having established the trump suit with his leap to four 
clubs, ICreyns dared to cue-bid his ace of hearts, biaven- 
burg, who never declines such invitations unless he has 
opened with a psychic, promptly bid the slam, Tarlo then 
decided to try a sacrifice, and the Dutch defenders doubled 
and won six tricks; heart ace, spade rulT, heart ruff, spade 
rulf and their two minor-suit aces. Tarlo mourned that 
— 900 w ould be a bad score— w hich it was — but not as bad. 
Slavenburg reassured him, as letting the six-club contract 
be played. The way to make six, Slavenburg pointed out. is 
to establish dummy's spade suit by playing hast for any two 
of the three missing spade honors. 

Assuming the king of diamonds is led, .South wins, leads 
a heart to the ace. plays the spade 1 0 and lets it ride if Hast 
does not cover. East should cover, however, and South 
ruffs. Next comes a trump to dummy's king. Declarer now 
leads the 9 of spades from dummy and riilTs out East's 
queen W'ith his ace of clubs. A trump is led to dummy and, 
after East’s last trump is drawn, a trick is conceded to the 
acc of spades. Slavenburg said he would do that because he 
is a generous fellow . Otherwise, instead of drawing a second 
round of trumps, he would enter dummy with a diamond 
ruff, ruff out East's last spade honor, reenter dummy w ith a 
second ruff to draw trumps and claim the high spades for 
a grand slam. 

Von Dewitz said nothing when Filarski concluded his 
report. His lunch had been ruined. 


END 





THE QUICK-SIZE 


MANEUVERS UKE MAGIC 


SS 396 with dual-purpose 
Turbo Hydra-Matic transmission 
for the driving man. if you get 
tired of shifting, put it in “D” 


Even a driving enthusiast can get tired of 
rowing around town on a gearshift. But 
there are times when the call of the open 
road makes you want to stir your gears 
by hand. A dilemma! 

But a dilemma with an answer: order 
Turbo Hydra-Matic in the SS 396. It’s an 
automatic transmission you can shift— 
really shift— for yourself. Feeling lazy? 
Slip the selector Into “D" and relax. 

Want to play expert? So make beautiful 
music on the gearbox. In the Chevelle for 
the driving man, it’s up to you. 
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THIS TOUGH, VIRILE 


BOLDLY COLORED SOCK 
HAS A SOFT SIDE. 



Downy Touch wears tough, but it feels like a ‘ softie." 

You can give our blend of Orion* (75%) and 
Expando nylon (25%) the credit for that. 

Downy Touch comes in 46 soft colors, one size fits 10-13 
and the price is a mere $1.50. 

DOWNY TOUCHI 
THE NEW PILLOW-SOFT SOCK 
BY ESQUIRE SOCKS^ 

Another fine product of Kayser-Roth 


SWIMMING /A'/'/t? Chapin 


The times came for two teens 


Showing respect for neither records nor their elders, 17-year-olds Mark 
Spitz and Fred Haywood splashed to the top of the U.S. swim ranks 


S ome day in the far. far distant fu- 
iiirc. U.S. swiminers will stop out- 
distancing ihcniscKes and allow the 
aquatic record book to regain some of 
the iranquiilily it once had. Sometime, 
perhaps, but not. apparently, any time 
soon. 

Last week at Joe Perkins Natatoriiim, 
a refurbished gymnasium that sits on the 
north side of Dallas as part of rlie South- 
ern Methodist campus, the An^aicur 
Athletic Union pul on its annual indoor 
short-course nationals a bare fortnight 
after the collegiate swimmers had set 12 
American records in the NCA.A get- 
together in ! ast Lansing. Mich. While 
a few of the erstwhile campus heroes 
chose to rest on their laurels (read that 
as "backsides" in some big instances), 
enough of them did not. so that with 
the aid of a pair of 17-year-oid high 
school upstarts, they ga\e the record 
book still another and. under the cir- 
cumstances. quite surprising beating. 

Pete Daland. the glib Southern Cali- 
fornia coach, neatly summed up the un- 
usual situation when he said. "The story 
of this meet is a bunch of tired collegians 
who reached their peak two week.s ago 
against a bunch of high-schoolers, some 
of whom are scared, but all of whom 
are ready and eager." 

For most of the collegians, this was 
their third major meet in live weeks, 
counting conference or regional and 
NC.A.A competition. Many of them were 
losing interest in sw imming. e%en though 
the meet was sersing as the only tryout 
for places on the U.S. Pan Am team. 
SMI 's annual spring fraterniiy-soronty 
tea party, known as Mod-Nadu Mad- 


ness. was in full swing, prompting this 
Friday afternoon dialogue between two 
swimmers from a Big Ten school: 

"VVhat the hell are you doing?" 

"Tm trying to pick up a dale for 
Saturday night." 

"You've got a swimming meet to wor- 
ry about before Saturday night." 

"I know. I know." 

"Yoii re a fool." 

No doubt he was. particularly in light 
of the competition he faced. There were, 
for instance, those tw o 1 7-year-olds from 
Santa Clara (Calif.) High School. Here 
are the proving waters, as even non- 
swimming types are becoming aware, of 
the world's most successful swimming 
coach. Cieorge Haines. One of theorigina- 
tors of age group swimming 15 years 
ago. Haines coaches the Santa Clara 
Swim C'luh. too. and it is sometimes 
ditlicull to tell the dilference between his 
school and his club swimmers. 

The lirsl of the pair is Fred I lay wood, 
a senior hackstroker. who until last year 
had spent his summers surfing off the 
coast of Kahului. a little town on the 
Hawaiian island of Maui. For three 
years Haywood attended Hawaii Prep 


•Academy, which did not even have a 
swimming pool until Coach Cierry Da- 
nion and a school math teacher built an 
eight-lane frame and lloalcd it out into 
the middle of the Pacilic Ocean, where 
academy swimmers practiced among the 
sharks and jellylish. "It was a bit un- 
nerving," said Haywood. 

Damon quickly recognized that Hay- 
wood had more potential in the back- 
stroke than in the freestyle and put in a 
call to Haines, who promptly invited 
Haywood to Santa Clara. Fhe wheeling 
and dealing all ended with a victory at 
Dallas in the 100-yard backstroke. Hay- 
wood's first national title of any conse- 
quence. He beat C harle.s Hickco.s of In- 
diana. the NCAA champion, and while 
he set no record for the event he did ex- 
hibit an env iable canniness. 

"I knew I was an upstart, an outsid- 
er. a nobody ." he said, "and I knew they 
would try to take me out [set a fast pace) 
and hope 1 couldn't bring it in. So I nev- 
er looked at Hickcox or anybody else. 
1 Just went as fast as I felt I should." It 
Was fast enough by an easy and a com- 
f'lrtablc half length. 

Hay wood did show he was fallible. In 

eominuet! 
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precise exposure 
control is no longer 
a professional secret 


Bright sky, dark subject? Tricky, high- 
contrast light situations like this make 
precise exposure difficult, even for pro- 
fessional photographers. But now, the 
new Minolta SR-T 101 35nm single lens 
reflex, with exclusive "Contrast Light 
Compensator", measures exposure 
through the lens for perfect control 
under any Lght conditions. This 
precision instrument assures v 


superb picture quality with a world- 
famed Rokkor lens. And with unmatched 
handling ease, it's no wonder the ex- 
perts at Modern Photography call the 
SR-T 101 "a hard-to-beat combination of 
quality and convenience". Prices start 
under $270, plus case. See your Minolta 
dealer or write for free literature to 
Minolta Corp., 200 Park Avenue 
^ South, New York, N.Y. 10003. 


llic 200-yard backstroke preliminaries he 
was leading his heat going into the sixth 
turn when, as he put it. "I made the turn 
but there wasn't any wall there." The er- 
ror cost him two seconds and a place in 
the linals. 

Mark Spit/ made no mistakes in ci- 
ther tlie 200- or 100-yard butterfly. Like 
Haywood, Spitz is not a native Santa 
C'laran. Me does, however, come from 
Sacramento, which is a good deal closer 
to Santa Clara than Kahului. His par- 
ents (as have the parents o! many good 
swimmers) moved to ■‘Hainesville" in 
l%4, where George promptly changed 
Spit/ from a promising distance free- 
styler to an even more promising butter- 
flyer. Haines said. "I looked around and 
saw where we the U.S.. not Santa Cla- 
ra (and how many coaches can talk like 
that?)- needed help for the 1968 Olym- 
pics and figured the fly would he our 
weakest spot." So Mark Spit/ became 
a hutterllyer. and last F riday and Satur- 
day the high school junior, who has al- 
ready made swimming trips to Israel. 
FJra/jl, Mexico and Germany, set /\mcr- 
ican records in both tlio 20()- and lUO- 
yard events. 

He swam the 200 in 1:50.6. breaking 
I red Schmidt's two-yeai-old record by 
.8 second and healing NC.AA Champion 
Carl Robie of Michigan by more than a 
second. He surpassed that performance 
a day later in the lUO, when he swam an 
astonishing49.9 to Ivcat Princeton's Ross 
VV ales, the- ho hum— NCAA champion 
at that distance, in a marvelous comc- 
from-behind victory that seemed to con- 
firm what both Spit/ and Wales believe: 
Spit/ has Wales totally and completely 
psyched. 

“He always does that." said Wales, 
who swam a noi-bad 50 flat himself, .2 
under the old rcci>rd. of which he was a 
coholder, it was Spit/'s third straight 
win over Wales. 

Spit/ is 5' H" when he stands straight, 
which is seldom. He lias a weirdly sup- 
ple body that allows him almost unreal 
looseness before an event As Spit/ had 
planned. W ales led the first three lengths 
of the 100 hut, as he had not planned. 
Wales led by too much two feet, a lot 
in tlic liny allowances of championship 
swimming aricnhclhirdturn. ’‘Iwaiit- 
ed him to set the pace." Spit/ said, "bin 
not by that much." Spitz got to work 
and finally passed Wales 10 yards from 
the finish. 

Three weeks earlier he had told Hay- 
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The first 
all-weather 
golf shoe 
that feels good. 

So good you might leave 
the power cart behind. Be- 
cause only new P-F" golf 
shoes give you Posture 
Foundation— the built-in 
wedge that lightens the 
load on your feel and legs. 
And only P-F's give you all 
this comfort wrapped in 
lightweight, scuff-resisting 
uppers that keep you dry 
despite dew. puddles and 
wet grass. For real comfort 
that’s really weatherproof, 
you couldn't ask for more. 
Ask for P-F golf shoes by 
name. P-F’s are also avail- 
able in women’s styles with 
the same great features. 


wood that he planned to break 50 sec- 
onds. hut had he r,‘all\ expected to go 
that fast? Well. no. Spit/ said. But "if 
\»ni swim to win in a race tlial short the 
time comes." It did. and an.ither seem- 
ingly impenetrable liarrier was sliaitered. 

While many collegians could not du- 
plicate their N'C'-\-\ performances, at 
least two freesiylers. Don Schollander 
of Yale and UCl A's Mike Burton, ex- 
ceeded theni. hor Schollander. it w-as 
easy. Recovering from the flu. he had 
won nothing in f ast Lansing. In Dallas 
he showed what it meant to be well. 
Lirsi. he anchored talc's winning 400- 
yard frce-slyle relay team in a good but 
nonrecord clTorl. Next he won the 200- 
yard frec-style from Stanford's (and 
Santa Clara's) <ireg Buckingham, who 
last week found himself in the Ibroes I'f 
an ailment as debilitating as flu food 
poisoning- Schollander's Dallas Mciory 
reversed his and Buckingham's tinishes 
at Michigan State. It also restored Sehol- 
lander's American record. 

Schollander saved Ins best efl'orl for 
the last event on the ilirec-day program 
when he anchored the I Iin' winning 
800-yard freestyle relay team with a 
I V>-5 leg. This, allowing a maxinumi 
of one second for the fly ing start, was 
still .7 second under Scholla:ider's day- 
old American mark for 200 yards. 

In the chlorinated eyes of many, how- 
ever. the outstanding individual |X'r- 
formance of the week was icrned in by 
Burton. Swimming practically by him- 
self after the tirsi .100 yards, the L CI. A 
sophomore won the l.fi50-yard freestyle 
-swiniming's equivalent of the mile run 

in I6;08, That was 9.5 seconds belter 
than his winning time in the N'CAAs. 
and that, in turn, had been 9.8 seconds 
ahead of his standing .Amoncun rec- 
ord, set m the A.AL’ short-course com- 
petition last year. 

"Talk about Jim Ryiin winning the 
Sullivan .Award." said one coach even 
before Burton got to Dallas. 'Look at 
what this guy's done." 

'>et the performances by Spa/ and 
Haywood were easily ibe most signif- 
icant events on the hot Texas weekend. 
They prompted Indiana's ,liin Counsil- 
man to say. "1 don't sec how anybody 
will beat the U.S. in international swim- 
ming- over." 

Not. at least, as long as there arc 
youngsters like Spit/ and Haywood w ho 
don't know enough to respect their eld- 
ers— or the record book. end 
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Now. 

Get behind an 
Grenadier. 


l<il) well (lone* Xow you ilcsei vc souietliiny* s|x-ii:il — 
and yDii'vegor it. .\ mild lasiiiis' .Ac'-Ci (iienadier. Von've ■■oi 
real ilav ni .. . troni Vi-Ci's uiiitjue blend ol fine imjiorted 
ami rlmii cdomestii lobaicos. .Ami you've got the modern 
slim sh:i|je. one retison .A.i-C: sales are reallv soaring these 
days, (.leii.idiers. one of A*S-C’s I2 .si/es and sbajH's to In any 
man's liking. Pack or box, you're alieavl bcliind an 
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the cigar that's going places 




BOATING /Norris Hoyt 
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There were some new fashions set in the Caribbean this year as a fleet 
of experimental blue-water craft vetoed most of the old rules of thumb 


Fresh hand for Montego Bay 


O nce invidiously called the Grape- 
fruit Circuit, the series of late-win- 
ter races collectively known as the SORC 
(for Southern Ocean Racing Circuit) has 
developed into an important testing 
ground for the new ideas of the entire 
racing season. Its six events offer tight 
competition in every condition of sea 
and weather over a thousand miles of 
racing. And w hen the SORC ends, likely 
leaders in the next Bermuda and Trans- 
atlantic all have been determined — for 
the lime being, at least — and many still 
newer and hotter boats have been com- 
missioned for future seasons. 


This winter's SORC was the closest 
ever and was marked by the presence of 
a whole fleet of new, experimental boats 
built like giant surfboards, with wide 
beams and sharp, short keels designed 
to slide down the wind and the waves. 

Red Jacket, a new 40-foolcr owned by 
the Royal Canadian Yacht Club's Perry 
Connelly, won the opener, the 105-mile 
St. Petersburg-io- Venice Race. Light, 
very fast and spectacular downwind. Red 
Jacket found conditions exactly to her 
taste, and she crossed the line second, 
well ahead of many boats twice her wa- 
terline length. 


The next race, St. Petersburg to Fort 
Lauderdale, was not designed for light- 
air boats. There was a moderate breeze 
at the start, but it freshened as the fleet 
rounded the tip of Florida and started 
hack up the coast. The last 100 miles 
of the race were dead to weather and in 
a freezing gale. 

Chuhascu, the 67-foot sloop once 
sailed by Humphrey Bogart and now by 
Arnold Haskell ofNcwporl Beach. Calif., 
finished first on sheer size and power. 
Remarkably, however. Red Jacket was 
second. She had reached out into the 
Gulf Stream in some four hours of down- 
wind sailing and. with the Stream under 
her and the wind screeching, carrying a 
spinnaker on planing runs, she got as 
high as 12 knots over the bottom. 

The Lucaya Race allows the finishers 
to visit that fabulous port on Grand 
Bahama. Points in it may be substituted 
for points in the Venice race, and Wil- 
liam Snaith's Figaro IF (SI. July 11, 
1966) was able to exchange a 17lh place 
for a ninth to raise her overall .score, 
but top place was won by another ex- 
perimental craft, Circe //, a Colum- 
bia 40. racing with her centerboard slot 
fiber-glassed over. 

1 had a berth aboard George Moffett 
Jr.'s 49-foot aluminum sloop Guinevere, 
which, like Thor Ramsing's Solution, is 
a kind of compromise between the old 
and the new. Being aluminum, she is 
light enough to take off downwind, but 
she still has enough lateral resistance 
underneath to ensure performance to 
weather. But even Guinevere had no 
built-in device — beyond the crew's alert- 
ness — to prevent her going aground, and 
that, after a disappointing ride, is exact- 
ly what wc did, right in sight of the finish 
line. We spent the night grinding gently 
on a coral head and listening to the fun 
ashore. 

Back to Miami went the fleet for the 
LiptonC up Race, an all-day affair around 
the buoys off Government Cut. It proved 
to be another field day for Red Jacket, 
with the Cal 40 Old Salt in her wake. 

With only two races left — the Miami- 
Nassau and the Nassau Cup — Red Jack- 
et was ahead in the point scores, with 
four boats close behind; Henry Burkard's 
Oiseketa, Roland Becker and George 
Dewar's Stampede, Bill Snaith's Figaro, 
and yanioo.se, the new 40-fooier owned 
by last year’s SORC champion. Ted 
Turner. 

The Miami-Nassau was the race to 

romimied 


(')ill ror( <) m)\...VAN HEUSENMill 


Hiippii'-st of liappy tliscovcnoi! Ironing Minply cannot improve tin* wonderful 
iippcarance of these shirts. Tliey were pre.ssed tlie day they were made and will 
never need pressing iiguiii. They're \’an Heiisen Vanopress— permanently 
pressed, Cri.sp. neat, wrinkle-resistant, .^nd t<i make sure of their comfort \an 
Ueusen ealled for cotton. Light, fresh, comforlalde cavtton that lets the body 
breathe and wa.shes clean— renf/y clean. 

In all the- colnrs th,)t cuuiil. Each ahmil $5.00. At Hnr stnrtrs across the nation. 

CO'nOK PKOIH'CERS lX.STiTUTE, 

HO.V laa")."!. MEMPHIS. TEW. 3Hn2. 
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Right now, you may be only a car away 
from enjoying the Continental life. 



Today more people than ever are living the Continental life. In fact, more people 
now own Lincoln Continentals than ever before in Continental history. 

And with good reason. Lincoln Continental is engineered to be the best automobile 
America has to offer. It is built to the highest standards and thoroughly tested. 

It is styled to stay in style — and give you an investment of lasting value. Yet it is surprisingly 
easier to own than you might think. See your Continental dealer. 

Find out how close you may be to living the Continental life. 


-0-LINCOL^^_^^^ 

AMERICA'S MOST DISTINGUISHED MOTORCAR 



► LJNCOLN-MEflCUfly DIVISION 


Shown above, the 1967 Lincoln Continental coup^ in Florentine Gold. Also available, the Continental sedan. 
America's only four-door convertible, and the executive limousine, the ultimate luxury motorcar. 
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\\in. f-ike ihe l.audcrdale. it offers more 
points than the other races. A close- 
\\indcd alfair. it presents no advantage 
to a light boat's ability to surf do\sn- 
wind and many temptations lo the dar- 
ing tactician, (disregarding this, the light 
leaders — <)tsfkcici. Red Jockt-i ■a\k\ I 'u- 
iiii‘(>\e. which Turner built specitically 
lo beat the lime of his speedy C'al 40, 
i'aiup .V — concentrated entirely on one 
another and paid little attention to more 
conservative boats like Suliilion and our 
(iiiinewie. It cost them dearly, as \vc 
short-tcicked along the Herry Islands in 
a rising bree/e that shifted in the black 
middle of the night right ini«’ their noses. 

The shift lasted just long enough tlive 
hours) to give .Si'liiiiun a win, with 
(tiiiiifvere l3’/^ minutes behind on cor- 
rected time. By finish i ng just close 
enough to Hi-mo to cut her point lead 
in the last race, the Nassau, we squeaked 
through lo the championship bs exactly 
half a point. 1 2.000 of the maxiimim 
possible score. 

With the SORC' settled once again, 
many of the contenders h<'isted their 
working sails and headed back home to 
ponslcr plans for another, perhaps more 
rewarding, season. 1 he rest of us braced 
for what I lirmly believe is the greatest 
rouml-lhe-buoys race in the world: the 
biennial MOO-milc Miami-lo-Montego 
Bas. 

.Since the first Montego race in 1961 
It has been won by Escapade, by /'icon- 
derof’a and by an earlier Molfeil-ow.'ned 
(iiiinevere. This year, though no part of 
the StJRC. it was a sort of postgraduate 
course for the new boats that had hoped 
to gam their degrees in the earlier races. 
Us 17 entries included two ( al 4Us ( Oise- 
kefti and Old .Sah\. the Colunibia 40 
Oirce If. the impudent Red Jacket, i'a- 
nuH>\e, Gifinevere. Tnondevofia. Omiine. 
C/iiihaH'o and Soliaioii. 

To gel an idea of its course, hold your 
right hand out, palm dtnvn, with index 
linger pointing left (vei' map puiie UK)). 

^ our thumb is Jamaica, and Montego 
Hay is just olf the whorls of the thumb- 
print. Your index linger is Cuba, and 
from your index knuckle to Montego is 
214 miles. Miami is olV the up of your 
ring linger; 2tK) miles to the right of it is 
rieuthera, as thin as a tingernail paring 
on the lop of your pinky. From there 
lo Cuba is 4(X) miles along the Baha- 
mas. A current from Cuba lo ({leuthcra 
Hows against you. so in breasting it you 
actually have tvi sail through about a 

commued 
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Wiiar an Edmont Super- 
Grip, the remarkahle new golf 
glove that gives you a non-slip grip 
wet or dry. Growing fast in popularity 
because its unique slip-resistant palm 
promotes positive club control. Cool 
nylon mesh back. Washable. S3. 



Wear an Edinont Pro^ 

Grip, if you prefer the feel of an all 
leather glove. Full choice of colors 
and styles, many with special flat seam 
sewing to improve fit and comfort. 
Choose the Edmont glove that's right 
for you and get a new grip on your 
game. Pro-Grip styles, $2 to $5. 


Wearan EdmontCiistom 
Super-Grip, if you uam the 

non-slip .Super-Grip palm in a special 
design unrivaled for close, snug fit. 
Helps you control club better from 
back-swing to foflow-through. Button- 
snap style with ball marker, $5. 



Carry an Edmont Stick 

Jiaff^, only hag that stays balanced. 
The stick does the trick — prevents 
tipping and spilling clubs. Holds up to 
14 clubs. Weighs only 26 oz. Costs 
only $8. .'SO. Ask for Edmont golf 
gloves, stick hag and head covers at 
your pro shop. •ra;cr;,-;s.;’M:;3 


Get a new grip 
on your game 

with £dmont' 

EDMONT-HILL, INC., PEORIA, ILL. 


number 



on winter 
tour for 



straight years 


More tournament golfers play 
Titleist than any other ball. 

They count on Titleist's consistent 
length to give them an edge. Ball 
after ball. (Remember: nobody’s 
paid to play Titleist.) 

Any wonder Titleist has won itself a 
nickname — the Tournament Ball? 
TOURNAMENT RECORD 

SAN OlEGO OPEN . , . , 4g 33 

0ING CROSBY. ,I2t .57 

LOS ANGELES OPEN . . .45 36 

PGA SENIORS . . .243 42 

BOB MOPE 213 89 

PHOENIX OPEN 54 29 

TUCSON OPEN 80 25 

OORAL OPEN . 44 32 

FLORIDA CITRUS OPEN 43 30 

JACKSONVILLE OPEN *4 21 

PENSACOLA OPEN . . . 45 25 

GREENSBORO OPEN . .. .38. 3t 

MASTERS 23 17 

TOTAL i^cQI 473 


ACUSHNET 

Balls • Putters • 3loves • Head Covers 
Sold thru golf course pro shops only 
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thousand miles, depending on the winds. 

It was blowing a solid 25-knot north- 
easter ofT Miami when the fleet got 
away. In a wild turmoil at the windward 
end of the line Ticom/cro^a, Outline. So- 
lulion, Chubasco and Guinevere were 
separated from each other by about 10 
feet of heaving, cresting water. Over the 
line, they tacked and were off across the 
Gulf Stream, wet, banging along, shak- 
ing rigs, stomachs and lockers. Little 
Vamoose went to weather with great 
authority. As night abruptly came down, 
Chubasco and Omlim’ were ahead. The 
Cal 48s, the Cal 40s, Red Jacket and 
Vamoose were astern. Guinevere and 
Solution were having their usual private 
race in the middle. 

Noon. 24 hours after the start, found 
12 boats spread out over 12 miles, in 
sight of each t>ther and of Great Stirrup 
Cay. For the next 24 hours the wind 
lightened, and another noon found the 
same group bunched a little lighter. 140 
miles along the course. The following 
noon found the same leaders only 50 
miles farther on. 

Then the trades began to come on. All 
the boats reached under chutes, Ticon- 
tk'roga pouring majestically by the fleet 
as her great running hull, with its long 
waterline, was set free. By Saturday 
noon the leaders had rounded Cuba's 
Point Maisi, and it was straight downhill 
to Montego, with the wind rising. Bit! Ti 
walked away from the fleet, as did Ou- 
tline. But little Vamoose absolutely flew, 
past Red Jacket, past Solution, past 
Otseketa and past us. She was picking 
up on the face of large and rather con- 
fused seas, surging down the waves fast- 
er than the wind that blew her. At the 
bottom of a surge, her huge spinnaker 
and mainsail would go flat as the wind 
backed into them, then suddenly pop 
out full of air again. Vamoose averaged 
almost 12 knots through the night and 
finished about noon, to set a new cor- 
rected-time record of four days, 22 
hours, 33 minutes, 47 seconds. 

On Guinevere we were having a little 
trouble, We'd started the sleigh ride on 
the lightest chute and wanted to change 
to a heavier one as the wind grew. But 
Otseketa was half a mile astern of us 
and gaining about 50 yards an hour, The 
five minutes it would take to change 
.spinnakers would give her back an ad- 
vantage it took us four hours to gain, 
so wc decided against a change. But as 
the seas threw us around to dump the 

continued 
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PRO-FECTED 


MULTI-PLY 


More people 
use Ashsway 
Racket String 


Write for FREE VASSS Rules Digest 

ASHAWAY PRODUCTS INC. 

11 LAUREL STREET. ASHAWAY, R. I. 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Find* Healing Subitance That 

Relieve* Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoid* 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like "Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne'S>) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H^. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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il will he a YEAlt to remember 
when you give a year-Zoog 
gift subscription to 

SIMHE’I'N ll,I.IIS'riEATI!lt 

540 North .Stichinjn Aveniio. ChiroBo, III. 60 Cn 





The Round Tire 

rolls at least 3,000 miles further ! 



This precision-engraved mold is one reason why! 



The mold for the Atlas PLYCRON* 
— T))e Round 7'ire, is made with re- 
markable i)recision! It is enpraved to 
within 3/1000 of an incli of perfect 


round! Ot})er molds can be out of 
round by as much as 30/1000 of an 
inch! 

This near-perfect roundness is just 
one of the many reasons why an Atlas 
PLYCRON Tire rolls more smoothly, 
wears much more evenly, for at least 
3.000 extra miles! 

FOUR ACTUAL PLIES.The Round Tire 
has '1-ply construction for greater 
strengtli plus many other marks of 
quality — a unique tread design which 
puts more rubber on the road — long- 
er-wearing tough rubber com{>ounds. 
These are just a few of the many ex- 


amples of the care that goes into 
building The Round Tire. 

SAFETY TESTED. You'll be glad to 
know The Round Tire is also safely 
tested in 54 different ways. In addi- 
tion, complete sets of t ires from vari- 
ous manufacturers' production for 
'67 cars were promptly road tested 
under identical conditions by an in- 
dependent test fleet. These tests 
showed you can expect 3,000 more 
miles from The Round Tire than 
from tires that come on most new cars, 
(let your extra miles with The 
Round Tire! 


MM W Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 

P Atlas Tires • Batteries • Accessories 
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\sind oul of ihc chuie a few limes, we 
changed our minds again. The tremen- 
dous force t>f the spinnaker's relilling 
seemed enough to yank the whole mast 
oul of the boat, and we \senl about gel- 
ling the hig bag down. When we linally 
succeeded. Or\fkcra was only .100 yards 
astern and coming on fast. We set a 
medium chute, and an hour later, with 
the wind rising and the seas crossing 
astern, the chute went flat again on a 
couple of wild swings. The third lime 
the big spinnaker popped full the hal- 
yard splice pulled out and the bag was 
flying straight ahead over (he water, 
flapping, as Ihc halyard rattled in coils 
down the mast, 

Otseketa came slowly hy. Surfing 
down every fourth wave, she gained a 
liltle more on the planes than she lost 
wallowing in the seas between, and when 
we jibed for a bettercourse at sunset she 
was 70 yards ahead. By noon she was 
disappearing into Montego. Soluiion 
and (iniiu'iviv thereupon put on the 
best show of the day. Both of us jibed 
for the finish Vine, but it was gustmg to 
40 kn«Us and the seas were big. Solution 
let go her spinnaker pole and went out 
of control for about three minutes. We 
completed the jibe but got swept up to 
a reach hofore wc cinild let out our 
sheets, The resulting compression folded 
a spinnaker pole that was designed to 
stand up under a iwti-ton thrust. People 
watching from a hotel ashore remarked 
(we learned later) that "the blue b«iat 
almost lipped over. " 

When the scores were tallied the new- 
style boats, i'umoost’. OwfAc/w and Red 
Jacket, had taken the first three places. 
(iiiinevere and Solution, superbly re- 
lined traditional keel and kccl-cenier- 
board hulls, took the next two places, 
and the following throe went to Circe 
II and the Cal 4Ss, Ondine. winner of 
two Transatlantics, was ninth, and Ti- 
conderoim. a previous winner, was oul 
of It. 

The message was clear, anti already 
Huey l ong {Ondine) and Bob Johnson 
iTieonderofta) have commissioned giant 
surfboards for the next season - 7.Tfoot- 
ers with tin keels and shoal hulls. But 
the results also proved that, as always, 
a great crew makes more of a difference 
than a good boat. There were lin-keelers 
that didn't show, and only the best- 
sailed of the fancy new development 
boats made it. hven a Cal 40, it seems, 
needs sailornicn. end 

J0(. 



Why do Tigers do 
everything differently to 
satisfy their customers? 


Because Tiger customers are shippers and consignees 
— not passengers. And in the passenger-oriented airline 
industry, that makes Tigers unique in many ways. Take 
our schedules. Unlike other airlines, most Tiger flights 
are at night. Shippers get late cut-off times, consignees 
get start-of-the-day deliveries. □ Our planes are differ- 
ent, too. Tiger all-cargo Swingtail CL-44s handle any 
shipment — even freight that won't fit through the side 


doors of other aircraft. Our people are different. 
They're not experts on coffee, tea or milk, but they 
know airfreight inside-out. □ Tigers even have rates 
that are different— lower, wholesale "Blocked Space” 
rates that can save you thousands of dollars. □ Moral ? 
When you go by air, call an airline that knows pas- 
senger needs. When you ship by air, call an airline that 
thinks first, last and always of what a shipper needs. 


It pays to do business with THE AIRFREIGHT SPECIALIST- 

I'LYIIMG TIGIER LINE 

WORLD HEADQUARTERS; INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT. LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 
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Exclusive Record Album offerfrom Munsingweaf and Dacron 

10 WfflfS 10 ME STROKES 


OF YOUR GAME 

naFatedbyDowRnsterwald 




Billy Casper shares his Mle-winning putting tricks: Grand Slam golf shirt. This one is a machine-wash- 
tells you how to line up a putt . . . how to sink the able, permanent press knit of 65% Dacron polyester, 
hard ones. Wearing Red Hot Red, Billy plays it cooT 35% fine combed cotton. Holds its shape, won't 
(like the Munsingwear penguin) in his pro-designed shrink out of fit, S6.00. 



..onlyP 


Wear a Grand Slam Golf Shirt and improve your looks 
Get this 40-minute golf lesson and improve your game 



Al Geiberger, '66 PGA Tourney winner, coaches you on how 
to master your irons. Bobby Nichols teaches you his power 
drive. 10 top pros share their secrets on a 12-inch master-quality 
record that plays on any LP machine. Yours for just $1.00 
when you buy any permanent press Grand Slam shirt of Dacron* 
and cotton knit. Available right at the Munsingwear counter. 
It's a collector's item! Hurry! Offer good only while records last. 

Munsingwear builds style and free-swinging comfort into 
every Grand Slam. And Dacron* makes all these shirts look great, 
stay neat. Sharp combination. All shirts shown, $6.00 



Grip and stance by Frank Beard. Driving for dough by Bobby Making the most of your irons Hooks and slices by Tommy 

who starts out in style in his Nichols, in Munsingwear's fa- by Al Geiberger who appreciates Jacobs Any way you slice it, he's 

Munsingwear shirt of Fairway mous action-arm golf shirt, de- the extra 2-inch tuck-in of his a fashion winner in Beach Tan 

Green Dacron and cotton knit signed by 240 pros Cool Blue Grand Slam in Forever Amber. with saddle-stitched arm. 



When in doubt, wedge It out, 
reaches Bob Goalby — smooth in 
his Hot Chili 65% Dacron. 35% 
cotton knit by Munsingwear. 


Traps? No trouble! Don January 
looks like the winner he is. in a 
Grand Slam of Way Out White, 
with patented free-swinging arm. 


Licking the weather problem is 
Ray Floyd’s specialty. Munsmg- 
wear’s specialty' America's most 
popular golf shirt. Patrol Navy. 


Chipping for gimmes by Mason 
Rudolph, wearing a Dacron-cot- 
ton Grand Slam in Midas Gold, 
one of 18 sportive new colors. 


Play it cool 


in Munsingwear. Grand Slam. Shirts with Dacron. 

•-’Dacron" is Ou Ponl's racislarao tradamark 'or ilt polyastar libar. 
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Poker addicts who crowd the six clubs in 
Gardena, Calif, play in a world of their own, 
isolated from outside life and its problems. 
But there are problems inside, too~just 
gettinf' a chair at a table is one, .'iqueezing 
out the fifth spoke of a wheel is another. 
Trying to outlast tough, tight lady players 
like Sifting Bull may be the worst of all 
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uting Bull played tight poker. For 20 years that seden- 
tary locksmith scalped and pillaged the three-and-six 
draw games in Gardena, Calif. Legend maintains that when 
Sitting Bull opened under the gun brave men with gambling 
blood in their veins tossed cold trips into the garbage, or, if 
the game was lowball, they folded rough sevens like pairs. I 
first heard of Silting Bull in the late '40s when a Hollywood 
stunt man who fell off horses to pay for his poker infiltrat- 
ed our regular Friday-night game in New York. He was a 
loose, action-loving, jovial, "must-call” pigeon who bet 
into one-card draws and showered chips on the pots with 
the enthusiasm of a best man tossing rice, but his disposi- 
tion worsened with every slack until by check-writing time 
he was castigating us as lock artists and Silting Bull's East 
Coast tribesmen. No possible run of cards could have 
staunched the ebb tide of his chips, and one night, alas, he 
tapped out permanently. But his stories of Silting Bull's 
tightness were so memorable that on a recent trip to Cali- 
fornia I slopped off in Gardena, the nation's poker capital, 
in the hope of tracking down the legend of that patient card 
master. 

My quest began at the CJardena Club. There, an affable 
65‘year-oid poker pfayer named Tex TunneH expansiveiy 
reminisced: 

"Sitting Bull? Sure. I remember Sitting Bull. She was a 
rock! Tight as a coffin lid. Her real name was Sarah, I think. 
Can’t be sure, though, 'cause like everyone else here she 
went by initials only. But once in a while she'd call herself 
Sarah. ‘Sarah raises,’ she'd say. or, 'Sarah’s got a flush.’ 
But Sitting Bull wasn't the lady to give out free informa- 
tion, so she may have been bluffing even about her name. 
She was a wisp of a thing. I put her at 105 pounds, tops. 
She was maybe 70 years old. A smart coyote's face she had, 
with cinnamon hair and a red ball of rouge on each cheek 
with lipstick to match. And she'd swab an inch of powder 
on her face so that the cards were always geitiiT pink. She 
wore a green fell hat with a crimson feather, and she carried 
her own rubber cushion. She sure could sit on that thing. It’s 
the women here, you know, that arc the tightest. They’re 
just thriftier. 1 guess. Some of these old female rocks can sit 
for hours and do nothing but ante. Now, lake Sitting Bull. 
Tight? She squeaked. Why, it hurt her to ante. But a shrewd 
old fox. too. 1 still remember the lime Nick the Greek tried 
to mix it with her. Sure 1 do. I happened to be the dealer and 
halfway responsible for what took place. What a play! It 
was jacks or better, you see. and. . . ." 

The restive, addicted spirits who haunt California's le- 
galized poker parlors owe their sanctuaries to a careless 
19th-century reformer. Enacted in 1872, the section of the 
California penal code that prohibits gaming says that "ev- 
ery person who deals, plays . . . any game of faro, monte, 
roulette, lansquenet, rouge et noir, rondo, tan, fan-tan, 
stud-horse poker, seven and a half, 21, hokey-pokey ... is 


guilty of a misdemeanor. . . .” Draw poker, divinely spared 
from that list (some claim the oversight was intentional), 
was thus winkingly reasoned to be a game of skill rather 
than chance. Today several hundred public poker rooms 
litter the state, despite a number of attempts by image- 
conscious communities to dispose of them. Most are ihree- 
or four-table, small-stake, dreary honky-tonk dens in the 
back rooms of taverns, which are about as similar to the 
early West's traditional swinging-door poker saloons as the 
pretzel bowl on the bar is to the free-Iunch counter. Bui 
in Gardena. 15 miles south of downtown Los Angeles, a 
benign city of 44.000 whose modest homes are daubed with 
Oriental tranquility by the landscaping talents of a large 
Nisei population, poker is the major industry. There, six 
frenetic 35-tablc clubs, the largest and most extravagant in 
California, offer asylum to pious bands of poker pilgrims 
who regularly commute from Burbank or Hollywood or 
Long Beach or. occasionally, from Iowa or Texas. 

In Gardena, unlike the old West, a rancher cannot toss 
into a pot a marker for his herd of Longhorns, for the city 
sets a ceiling on the stakes, and S20 limit is the steepest 
game. But this is hardly an imposition, for the typical 
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Gardena veterans, those 50- to TO-ycar-old pensioners, play 
for considerably smaller stakes, and their gambling blood is 
cold and sluggishly congealed- Indeed, gambling seems only 
a partial motive for their play. What matters as much to 
these veterans, apparently, is the sense of belonging, the 
respect that even a friendless dullard commands by saying. 
"I raise," and the opportunity the clubs afford them to 
shuffle through later life with their coevals, however com- 
petitive or hostile that mingling may be. The Gardena pok- 
er tables, for these habitues, are the counterparts of the 
shuffleboard courts in St. Petersburg, Fla. or the brokerage 
offices where threadbare 20-share partners in General Mo- 
tors study the tape and argue the trend of the highflyers. 
Five days a week, from 9 to 5 9 a.ni. to 5 a.m. — and on 
Sundays from one p.m. to 5 a.m.. the Gardena clubs shel- 
ter their clientele. One day a week the clubs close, but 
they mercifully stagger that day among them, test with- 
drawal tortures beset their poker-hooked patrons. Only the 
addition of beds and liquor is needed to make the clubs 
completely viable. As it is. they provide TV lounges 
(color), electric shavers for all-night players with morning 
jobs and restaurants that offer cheese blintzes, filet mignons 
and mimeographed news bulletins apprising the shut-ins of 
such trivia as World Scries results, presidential elections 
and peace feelers from Hanoi. 

The Gardena Club is one of the busiest poker parlors in 
town, imposingly situated on a main thoroughfare. It is a 
long, one-story, modern structure with two front doors, 
one at the back serving the parking lot and the other on 
Western Avenue serving that California anomaly, the pe- 
destrian. Contrasted with the Miami-rococo gaming 
shrines that vex the eye in Las Vegas, the Gardena Club’s 
exterior, particularly in daylight, is discreet, almost placid. 
At night, minus the sun’s competition, the club’s beacon 
for the poker-thirsting — a 40-foot tower of multicolored 
bulbs that blink themselves into a cloverleaf— agitates 
the surrounding atmosphere, but not even that suggests 
the frenzy within. 

The center of action is the club’s cardroom. 60 by 120 
feet, approximately. A hip-high barrier running along its 
length on one side corrals the players and, on the other, 
forms an aisle through which flows the club’s incessant traf- 
fic. Leaning upon the aluminum rail that tops the barrier, 
clusters of two or three kibitzers, or "railbirds." negli- 
gently watch the progress of the small-stake games that skirt 
the rim (the higher-stake games are toward the center of the 
room) while they perform endless postmortems on yester- 
day’s crucial hands. "1 would have played pat and come 
out betting," advises one railbird. "Sure, sure, you would 
have.’’ retorts the other. "Is that why they call you Chicken 
Charley’’" Behind them, in the aisle, parade the incom- 
ing hopefuls, the departing losers and the club’s nongam- 
bling restaurant trade. Midway along the aisle, on a low 



platform, two club employees, boardmen. in blue mono- 
grammed blazers, inscribe on one of two blackboards the 
initials of patrons awaiting seats and the particular games 
they wish. Several more blue-jacketed employees, floormen, 
vigilantly patrol the playing area. They are the supreme 
arbiters of disputed pots and can recite on request the 40 
house rules listed in the club’s brochure. Keen-visioned, 
agile men. the floormen can spot a spinster dealing sec- 
onds or catch in midair a deck hurled by a temperamental 
loser. The floorman’s main task, however, is to see that the 
tables are filled. When a scat becomes vacant he scans the 
blackboard and calls out stridently, “H.R. to one-and-two 
draw," or "D-M.,yourthree-and-six lowball seat is ready.” 
whereupon a sheep or wolf enters the fold. Meanwhile, 
weaving among the tables, the chip girls, slightly sway- 
backed under the seven pounds of chips in their apron 
pouches, deliver sustenance — food or slacks— to the needy. 

Ordinarily, a well-bred man entering a room where a 
poker game is in progress, even if he has come to play, is 
deferential to the ritual at hand. He feels uneasy, vaguely 
intrusive, like a latecomer finding his seal at a concert by 
the Budapest String Quartet. Only a boor will say hello 
to a man squeezing cards. But entering the Gardena Club 
I felt no such timidity. So intent were the players, so fixed 
was the action, that it was immediately clear I could come 
or go or dance a hornpipe on the ceiling without disturbing 
the play. The club's 35 tables were filled, eight players at a 
table. 280 souls at poker — a third of them apparently fe- 
male— and it was 1 1 o'clock on a sunny Thursday morning. 
Now, marathon poker is a splendid game and I’ve played 
my share of it — 60-hour sessions that dwindled down to 
three bearded losers haggling over cigarette butts. Once 1 
lost 10 blue chips to a player who bet me that the pale light 
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choose your favorite sport! 

participant or spectator, indoor 
or outdoor, there's an unusually- 
detailed motif just for you! 


SPORT TIE TAGS 

by/iiinni/ 


$2.50 each, at fine stores everywhere 


wc happened to notice lilicriny through 
the curtains was dusk, not dawn. But as 
I leaned on tlic clubroom railing that 
Thursday morning and looked for the 
first time at the Ciardena players the no- 
tion struck me that the inhabitants of 
this room liad been shutning. cutting and 
sijueezing their cards not for 60 hours, or 
c\en for 60 years, but forcNcr as though 
in some prehistoric age they had been 
quick-fro/en and tucked into a time cap- 
sule until. thaued by the California sun. 
they resumed their play heedless of the 
interruption. The isolating elfect of 
sound suppressed by carpeting and ice- 
blue fluorescent light bleaching the faces 
enhanced this illusion of limelessness. 
Presently, hovseser. the real world inter- 
posed. and I turned to the man alongside 
me. the aforementioned poker racon- 
teur, Tex Tuniiell- 

"What are the slakes like'.’" I asked. 

"Try the lop sirloin." he said dryly. 

"Out there. I mean." and I gestured 
toward the players. 

lunnell studied me as though trying 
to figure out if I were running a bliilT. 
Deciding that I was an honest green- 
horn. he smiled charitably and expati- 
ated on the games: 

"They start at 50c and SI and go up 
to S20 slraiglit, before and after the 


draw. It's all draw poker, of course, high 
or low, Stud's illegal in California, And 
the house doesn’t chop the pots the way 
they do in Reno or Vegas. They simply 
charge by the hour for your seat, and 
your fee varies with the stakes. Now. 
take the three-and-six lowball game, 
riuil game costs you SI. 25 every half 
hour- in ad\ance. The chip girls collect 
it when the light on thcwall clock turns 
red. Seems small, doesn't it — 52.50 an 
hour? You play poker? (iood. Then 
you'll understand. Now-, your buy-in for 
the three-and-six game that's your min- 
imum stack to sit down -is 520. Well, 
suppose luck breaks evenly for the eight 
players and nobody buys in twice. After 
eight hours who's got the chips? The 
house - every chip on ilie table! It's pos- 
sible to win. but it's tough vigorish. The 
draw games are jacks or heller, and you 
can check and raise. There's no elieek- 
raise in low. and m that game it's pass out 
you either open when it's your turn to 
act before the draw, or you throw your 
hand away. After the draw, in low. you 
must l>ct a 7 or Ixriter or else you lose 
your claim to what’s bet after the draw, 
meaning, of course, that if you're hold- 
ing a 7 and everyone checks to you after 
the draw you've got a lock hand. Best 
hand m low is A 2 3 4 5. In high, it's 

roMwif^ 




TRIPS, Three of a kind. 

TAP OL-T. In table-stakes poker, a single bet. or call, that risks all one's 
chips. 

ROUGH. In lowball, a hand in which the highest cards descend consecutively. 
Tlius. a rough seven. 7 6 5 3 .A, loses to a smooth seven. 7 4 3 2 A. 

C'OI-D. Indicates a strong hand that was dealt, rather than one that improved 
w ith the draw. 

l.OCK .ARTIST or LOCKSMITH. .A player who bets only when he holds a 
sure winner. 

ROCK. A tight player to be feared. One vvho only enters a pot holding strong 
cards. Contrasted with a 

FISH or LIVE ONE. ,A player to be welcomed. He plays on almost anything 
and hopes to improve with the draw. 

MECHANIC. .\ crooked dcalcr. 

WHEEL. The best hand in the lowball, e.fi.. A 2 3 4 5. 

SQUEEZING- The act of looking at one's hand by spreading the cards into a 
fan. a micromillimeter at a time. 

GARBAGE. The pile of discards. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNXEMENT 
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.A dividend of more Uiau 
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March 31, 1%7. 
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ENJOY SPORTS? 



How would you like to 
be a sportscaster? 
Earl Gillespie, 
well-known NFL 
announcer 
tells you how! 


CLASSROOM OR HOME STUOY 


Earl Gillespie, famous vportscasler. and 6 
other famous, name^ in the broadcast field 


for people who would like to be disc pocSeys, 
spoHscayiers. newscasters annouricers. etc 
If you qualify, you tram either at one of our 
radio TV studio schools coast to coast or at 
home through our unique spare-time train- 
ing program Good jobs arc pleniilul 
incomes high. Free placement assistance 
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five aces, 'cause all games are played with 
a bug — a joker — added to the deck." 

[( seemed I had asked the right man. 
Pursuing it, I mentioned Sitting Bull. I 
confess that when he reached the tale of 
her tilT with Nick the Greek I braced for 
a thud. Recollections of poker hands 
arc usually disappointing, but a New 
Yorker talking to anyone named Tex is 
constrained by civic obligation to polite- 
ly immobilize his cars. So I let him tell it. 

“Yes. it was Jacks or better, and I was 
the dealer, It was just a S2 and S4 game, 
so it was funny to see Nick the Clreek in 
there at all, Nick Dandolos, King of the 
High Rollers, they called him. They said 
he'd won and lost half a billion dollars 
in his lifetime. Even so. Nick played in 
Gardena often, 'specially when he was 
short on money trying to raise a stake 
that wouldn’t embarrass him at Vegas. 
Usually Nick played S20 limit, but on 
this particular day that game was full, so 
he sat in the S2 game to amuse himself 
while waiting fora seat. But you gotta re- 
member that Nick was a case-hardened 
gambler. To him it didn't matter if he 
was playing no limit or penny ante. He 
still liked to make the right percentage 
play. It was a matter of pride. 

■’Well, anyway. I'm dealing, and Sit- 
ting Bull's to my left, and she opens, 
right under the gun. Well, the next three 
men knew Silling Bull. They folded to- 
gether like they'd been rehearsing a vau- 
dev illc act. But Nick had never seen Sil- 
ting Bull sit. Still, when she opened he 
looked at her kind of funny like. Hell, 
Nick had been playing an hour and he 
hadn't seen her play a hand. Just sat 
there like a skinny sphinx built on a 
chair. So when she opened Nick must've 
thought a new player had .sat down. 
Anyway, Nick raised, and the rest of the 
table, including me. folded. So now it’s 
up to Sitting Bull. 

" 'Two, please,’ she says as she plucks 
two cards out of her hand and acts like 
she's about to toss them into the dis- 
cards. 

“‘Hold it!' I yelled, grabbing her 
wrist like a cop. 'There's been a raise. 
You've got to cal!,' I tell her. 

"Well, Sitting Bull looked kinda sad 


to hear that news, but she tucked those 
two cards back in her hand, almost re- 
luctantly. you know, and she seemed 
mighty confused. 

■■■Raise?' she asked. ‘Who raised? 
Who raised Sarah? Him? Nick the Greek 
raised Sarah? In that case. Sarah raises 
Nick the Greek.' 

■’Well, as we were soon to see. Nick 
was holding three aces. Hcck, you play 
poker. What would you have done? 
Naturally! She's drawing two, and he's 
got three bullets. He knows he's got the 
best hand going in. He raised her, of 
course. But damned if she didn't bump 
him again. Wc were stunned. Silting 
Bull raising tw ice with trips? Before the 
draw? Well, Niek must've smelled some- 
thing, so he just called. And now I slide 
off the two top cards and I'm ready to 
pass them to Sarah, except that I’m 
waiting for her to discard. 

■■'No, wait, wail a minute.' she says 
almost apologetically. ‘Now that I think 
It over. I changed my mind. Maybe Sar- 
ah will just play these.' 

“Well. I gotta admit, Nick acted like 
a gentleman. If anybody'd cofTeehoused 
me like that, ’specially a 70-year-old bid- 
dy, Td have felt pretty foolish. But when 
Sitting Bull bet into him after the draw. 
Nick just stood up. tossed his three aces 
face up on the cloth and said, ‘Madam, 
whoever you arc, congratulations. Take 
the pot. That was a fine play fakin' a 
two-card draw- while holding a pat full 
house. 1 may use it sometime.' 

“ ‘Who had a pat full house?' protest- 
ed Sarah innocently as she raked in the 
chips. ‘I'm a loose, bluffing player who 
likes action. All 1 had was openers flerc. 
Sec for yourself.' 

“And she Hipped over two jacks. But 
she very carefully buried her other three 
cards in the garbage, and you didn't 
have to have X-ray eyes to know they 
were trips. Like I said, Sitting Bull was 
a shrewd fox. 

“Poor Nick died a few months ago, 
you know. Newspapers said it was his 
ticker. Personally, though, 1 figure he 
mighla lived a bit longer if he’d never 
sat in that game with Sarah." 

“I'd like to meet that lady," I said. 
“Does she still play here?” 

“Haven't seen Sitting Bull in more 


than a year." Tex said. “But she was no 
youngster. You know, when some of 
these old rocks stop coming around the 
guys make book on whether they've 
tapped out forever. But Sarah was too 
light to die, I reckon. She probably just 
retired." 


During the next few days 1 spent a good 
part of the time railbirding at the Gar- 
dena Club, and in doing so I came to 
know a little about Tunnell and profes- 
sional gamblers. Tex lives in Costa Mesa 
and, like most Californians, he travels the 
freeways. Five days a week, in an undis- 
tinguished '64 Oldsmobile, he joins the 
peak-hour traffic on the San Diego Free- 
way to drive north from his home to his 
job 18 miles away in Gardena. 

"I'm a prop here." he told me when I 
asked if he played regularly at the Gar- 
dena Club. “A proposition player, that 
is." Then, reading me correctly for one 
small pair's worth of comprehension, he 
elaborated. “Well, you sec. I work for 
(heclub. They pay me to play poker with 
the customers. But you couldn't correct- 
ly call me a house player. Whenever a 
table gets short five players or less I 
go and fill in until the Hoorman puts a 
customer in my place. The customer has 
priority, and when the table fills up I 
can’t even play if I want to. I do most 
of my playing in the morning as the 
club’s tilling up. The props— there are 
seven of us on the day shift start a lot 
of games, and as they begin to fill up we 
get out. Along about 9:30 there might 
be three props in a 50^ game with three 
early-bird biddies, two more props in a 
S3 game and a couple more in the SIO 
lowball game. 

“Now, you gotta understand that we're 
not house players. A prop gambles with 
his own money. I pay my own losses and 
I keep my w innings, just like anyone else 
gambling here. Only difference between 
a prop and a customer is that a prop is 
on salary and he has to play in the game 
the floorman sends him to. Technically, 
I'm a big prop. ! have to play any stake 
game. Now, the small props, they don't 
have to play any higher than the S3 and 
$6 games, but, of course, they get a 
smaller salary. As a big prop I get S21 2.50 
continued 
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professional traveller in mind. 
vVnd heavy (liers (lun'l laugh olf 
any 30-mimite waits. 

So. we “choreographed’’ ev- 


— in L minutes. 

\\ hen you're after tlie man 
who buys 50 tickets a year, you 
sit iipniglitsthinkingalxuit little 
things like this. 


same treatment. 

'I’he moment a Travel Agent 
hooks you on Amerirnn, you II 
look like a professional traveller 
to us. 


American Airlines 

The airline built for professional travellers. (You'll love it.) 
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Far me store Merest reu. write 


SERO OF NEW HAVEN • New Haven. Conn. 


T'aliv on the eont'^e 
fttaf tithes ott 
the fop pros. 


It’s nt L:i I'o.sta; Soiitliorn C.nlifonii.'i’s 
now ri'sort-coiiiitr.v clul). Willi tlii- Wfst’s 
iiio.st challi'iif'iii*! fliaiiipionshiii ooursi-. 
■J-jiar. 7.:2iiO yanis. .\’o waitiiiK. No non- 
sciiM'. (ioifcr’s Piickage at spi'oial rates. 
I’.i'twpi-ii rniiiiils, sliaiK- up at tlie La Costa 
Mealtli Spa. Witli exon'ises, baths, mas- 
sagos. Take a swing at both. To reserve 
one of our l>il luxurious 
j'oojus, or receive our free 
brocliure, write: Suiie fioi 

LA COSTA 

iteMort' Cfnh • Spa 

Carlsbad, Calif. Pboiie (714) 7L’0-7iXl 




a week. Now. that’s not too bad. With 
halfway reasonable cards I can do all 
right. 'Course, now. if I have a real bad 
second-best day 1 might just go and blow 
a whole week’s salary, maybe more. On 
the other hand, with a good rush or two 
1 do line. Only real trouble with a prop's 
job is that I get to play mostly straggly 
games. Now. say I'm playing in the morn- 
ing in a S5 game wiih lwo other props 
and three seasoned customers. Now. you 
understand that the props play against 
each other Just as hard, maybe harder, 
than they do against anyone else- So that 
makes it a tough game- Hut when the 
club starts tilling up. well, maybe two 
real live ones Join our game. So. seein' 
this extra grasy. some of the vultures on 
the rail tell the lloorman they want in. 
so Just when the game is gettin' to my 
liking I gotta get up and leave. So I pick 
up my stack and maybe get sent to an- 
other tough game. And that's the way 
it goes." 


Tex Tunnell has a brisk, sporty look 
that matches his manner. Me is 65. and 
his5 9 ISO-pound physique might make 
a strutter of a lad 30 years younger. His 
poker uniform is unmarked by green 
eyeshade or dealer's vest; rather, like an 
optimistic canvasser, he wears conserva- 
tive leather shoes, casual but crisply 
pressed slacks, a white shirt with a thin 
dark necktie w hose tight knot is punctu- 
ated by a collar clip and a snug, dark 
cotton sports jacket. 

“You've got to be sharp to be a prop. 
Lois of ’em go bust becau.sc they never 
get any sweet action. .Another tough 
thing about propping is that you've got 
to be able to .sit down cold in any game 
and si/e up the whole table w ho's w in- 
ning. who's losing, who's tight and who's 
apt to run a blulT. Heck, sometimes I 
play in 20 or 30 dilfcrent games a day. 
five or 10 minutes at a lime. I'm a luble- 
hop|>cr. Ihit with 50 years of poker be- 
hind me and my salary in front, I man- 
age. Why, the salary alone is SI 1.000. 
Now. you just try and pick up that much 
a year in the Gardena clubs and you'll 
sec how hard it is. All in all. you see. it's 
a Job. Just like any other Job. They take 
withholding tax and social security out 
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of my check, and I get two weeks' paid 
vacation. I been doing it nine years. .And 
that's It. I'm a prop." 

A pat hand, like a Smith & Wesson, 
is a fine equalizer. With three bullets and 
a couple of fours a Milquetoast can get 
frisky with the Cincinnati Kid. A duchess 
on a flush can tap out a mechanic, And 
so. because the cards don't know who's 
holding them and a powerhouse may fall 
blindly from the deck at any moment, 
poker breeds strange tablematcs. One 
afternoon at the Gardena Club I stud- 
ied an unlikely circle of players in a 
onc-and-two lowball game near the rail. 
Tex Tunnell idcntilled the players by 
referring to the numbers one through 
eight imprinted in front of them on the 
green cloth. Seat I held a postman, in 
full uniform, who regularly plays for u 
few hours in the afternoon. Me is the 
constant butt of Jokes that pivot on why 
the mail is late. In Scat 2, dealing the 
cards, was a rotund Chinese gentleman 
with a circular face as bland as steamed 
nee. With typically perverse affection 
the local w its have dubbed him Fu .Man- 
chu. a moniker he humbly answers to. 
Fu Manchu usually loses, and when he 
leaves the table, should someone in the 
aisle ask. "Mow'd you do, Fu?" he will 
shrug philosophically and respond. "I 
didn't have a Chinaman's chance." 

.A wheelchair case now sat next to Fu. 
A frail, gcrontic thing approaching ex- 
tinguishment. she had been rolled up to 
the table by a nurse, and her presence 
immediately muted the sardonic taunts 
usually exchanged by the regulars. She 
made faltering string bets, consistently 
acted out of turn, and since her wheel- 
chair kept her at an inconvenient dis- 
tance from the table when she won a pot 
she appealed to the loser for help gather- 
ing ii m. Nonetheless, the players bore 
their exasperation silently, lest some re- 
buke dispatch that feeble thing right at 
the tabic. Mad that, in fact, occurred, 
the game would have livened up again. 
Only a month before my visit a man ex- 
pired at a table while squeezing out the 
last spoke of a wheel, and as he slumped 
to the cloth Marry the I lawk called to the 
boardman. “Hey. Pete, send in a live 
one. will you?" 

Next to the invalid sal a well-dressed 
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Your 


USF&G 


agent 


can insure them all 


Oiie-source protection from your 
USF&G agent can mean greater 
efficiency, greater economy in 
insuring virtually everything 
you value. And the experience 
and personal attention your 
USF&G agent brings to your 
special situation can mean 
maximum protection for 
business, family, home. Your 
USF&G agent is listed in the 
Y’ellow Pages. Call on him with 
confidence, as you would your 
doctor or lawyer. 


THE USF&G COMPANIES. BALTIMORE. MO. 
21203. Unit«d Stales Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co , Fidelity & Guaranty Lite Insurance Co.. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters. 
Inc., Baltimore. Md. 21203 « Fidelity 
Insurance Co. Of Cartada, Toronto 
CASUALTY • FIRE • MARINE • MULTI-LINE • 
LIFE • GROUP INSURANCE FIDELITY • 
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IF YOU EVER SWIPED A 
CINZANO ASHTRAY, HERE’S 
HOW YOU CAN PAY US BACK. 
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W’c iincntcd Cinzano ashtrays 
because we figured they’d help peo- 
ple think of t)Or \'enn<)Uth. 

We figured wrong. 

In.stead of getting carried away' 
with ourvennouth, people have been 
carrying away our ashtrays. 

If you’re one of those people, we 
wouldn’t mind if you paid us back by 
buying our vermouth. 

Of cour.'^e, if you don’t feel \’ou 
owe us anything, you can buy our ver- 
mouth for another reason. Because 
it’s good. 

^’oLi can buy Cinzano Sweet \'er- 
mouth ftjr a start. It’s not made by- 
just jumping on grapes. We put 
thyme, rosemary, and 150 other 
herbs and spices into it. So Cinzano 
Sweet \’ermouth contributes some- 
thing to a cocktail. It doesn’t just fill 
up the glass. It doesJt’t taste bad on 
the rocks, either. 

You can also buy Cinzano Dry 
\’ermoiith. We use I-'rench grapes to 
make it. And b rench grapes are very 
dry. As a result, our \ermouth isn’t 
just dry, it’s super dry. And super 
dry \ermouth makes super gin and 
\ odka drinks. 

Of course, it’s possible that you’re 
one of those people svho loves our 
ashtrays, but doesn’t like \-ermouth. 
If so, send us 50^ and we’ll send you 
an ashtray. 

\\’e’d rather sell you \-ermouth 
than ashtrays. But we’d rather ha\ e 
you buy an ashtray than swipe one. 

sc i-K-i.'i 4 Co.. Bo. M-A. Ml., : • ,N.Y.; ■ 
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woman of middle age who had vainly 
come West to cure her emphysema. Re- 
cause she invariably covers her mouth 
M ith her cards when a spasm of coughing 
seizes her she is known as Typhoid Mary. 
Rounding out the circle were Dandruff 
Dan. Barracuda Joe. a female listed on 
the hoard us h. C. and I'red Nakamura, 
a local Nisei horticulturist who delights 
in shocking new or truiisicnt players by 
chortling as he scoops in a hrg pot. 
"What a great game! I haven't had this 
much fun since Pearl Marhorl" 

"An optimist." said archy the cock- 
roach. "is a guy that has never had 
much esperiencc." However varied an 
assortment they may be, the Gardena 
regulars hold one attitude in common. 
With 10.000 busted flushes behind lliem 
they are incorrigible pessimists. Regard- 
less of the strength of the cards in their 
iiands. they can always visualize a strong- 
er hand lurking across the table, They 
may. with five other players in the pot. 
draw to a four (lush, but rarely w f|) tiicy 
raise on the come, for, although they 
know intellectually tliat tlio odds arc 
only 4Vz to 1 against lilling. their hope- 
less hearts make it an out bet to bust. 
They arc the veterans, the rocks. Con- 
trasted with them arc ilie "live ones." 
the "lish" relaxed professional men or 
jolly businessmen or minor "showbiz 
folk" from Hollywood who. in the eve- 
nings, particularly on weekends, come 
down for a sporty night of poker. Corpu- 
lent. perennial optimists, the fish sweeten 
the ptils for the rocks by drawing to 
small pairs in high and drawing two or 
three cards in lowball. 

One Los Angeles couple, a merry phy- 
sician and his wife — sweet, succulent fish 
whom 1 shall call Porgic and Bass to 
mask their identities- arrive at the Gar- 
dena Club every Friday night in a chauf- 
feured limousine. Porgie plays Si high. 
Bass plays S2 low ball and their chauffeur 
plays high or low, but never less than SIO 
limit. Fish and chips don't slay together 
in Gardena. But. curiously, though the 
lish provide nourishment for the rocks 
and often parole them for the thralldom 
of work, they are gobbled up ai ihe table 
w ithout particular gusto. This is because 
the (Jardena poker addict, in his frater- 
nity of enemies, savors the merciless 
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Take notice all hcallliy, able-bodied 
young men who have an inclination to 
become members of the Paris Fife and 
Drum Corps. 

Herewith, the great advantages that 
these noble belts will give to the wearer; 
namely, a more youthful spirit, a vigor- 
ous style and an extraordinarily hand- 
some appearance. 

The wearerw ill return home to his friends 


w'ith his waist covered in splendour. 

Bonus: Free "Button Gwinnett" but- 
tons available where Fife & Drum belts 
arc sold. Who is Button Gwinnett? Tell 
us and we'll send you a Button Gwinnett 
kit (.S different buttons and bumper 
stickers). If you don’t know, confess... 
and we'll send you the kit anyway. Write 
“Button Button" Dept., RO. Box 5269, 
Chicago, Illinois 60680. 


Fife 6 Drum Belts By 

......... 


1. Concord: IVt' Suede, rever&es to Glove Leather. S4.00. 

2. LeiiAglon Shrunken Steeijiide; saddle-slltched, stirrup buckle {S.OO 

3. Ticonderojta. J 1/3" Reversible flastic. multi-stnpeO one side; club stripe on other; reversible buckle. *5,00. 


IS Business your career? 



The Army is a good place to start. 

Your )ob as an Army officer is 
basically the same as the job of a 
successful business man. You’ll 
lead men. Inspire them to do their 
best. Command their confidence. 
Earn their respect. 

You’ll learn how to lake on 
these responsibilities in Officer 


Candidate School, where the 
major course is leadership. Later, 
serving as an officer, you’ll 
develop your leadership ability 
into an important, life-long asset. 

One that will serve you well in 
any career you choose. 

In the Army, the emphasis is on 
men. not equipment. So. in the 
fullest sense, Army officers lead 
men. They lead in computer 
rammino. ouided missiles 


services. And, most important of 
all. they lead in combat. 

Since obligatory military 
service is a fact of life, shouldn’t 
you invest your time as wisely and 
rewardingly as possible? 

Army 




competition as much as he savors the 
chips of the li\c ones. The female rocks, 
particularly, some of whom express the 
sentiment that women - other women — 
should he harred from the tables, achiese 
their most ecstatic moments by besting 
the male rocks. Vanquishing a man's trip 
9s byspreadingtrip lOs. for instance, kin- 
dles more radiance in the checks of a 
celibate, frow/y-frocked female of 50 
than a pot of Jcllo-O. Seeking retribu- 
tion. a man so sanquished hy the cards 
sometimes provokes a game of verbal 
badminton with curare-dipped shuttle- 
cocks. One fellow | saw so incited a fe- 
male rock that she overstepped the rules 
and swore. This triggered a man at a 
nearby table to jump up and protest. 
“Quiet there. Don't you see there are 
gentlemen present?” 

One afternoon, when the Gardena 
Club was particularly crowded and a 
long list of initials on the blackboard 
made it seem unlikely that Tex would 
be summoned to play by a floorman, I 
tentatively introduced what I thought 
was a delicate topic; poker cheats. To 
my surprise, far from displaying reti- 
cence. Tex discussed the subject freely, 
and while he made it clear that he felt 
a poker cheat is as culpable as a thief, 
there was nothing sanctimonious in his 
tone. To Tex a poker cheat is merely a 
concomitant nuisance of the game he 
loves, to be dispatched the way an avid 
fisherman, knee-deep in a trout stream, 
whisks mosquitoes olT his head. 

“Well, I've always said this," he be- 
gan. “If a guy robs a bank, that's a fed- 
eral olfcnse. But if a guy robs a poker 
game, well, not much happens to him. 
Now. look at the ceiling here at the Gar- 
dena." (Tex didn't point but 1 followed 
his eyes. ) "That's our spy-in-the-sky sys- 
tem. We have one-way portholes up 
there, and behind live of them are tele- 
scopes that can be pinpointed on any 
one of the 280 seals in the house. If one 
of the tloormen— and they're always 
watching for it— suspects anything, like 
someone dealing seconds or holding out. 
one of the managers will go upstairs and 
train the scope on him. If he's cheating, 
out he goes. No fuss, mind you. The 
manager just comes to the table, leans 
over the fellow and maybe tells him 


quietly that there's someone in the of- 
fice wants to see him. Hut while he's 
whispering in the cheat's ear the manag- 
er will run his thumb nail hori/onlally 
across the guy's back. Maybe just a few 
inches so that no one else notices. But 
every cheat knows what ihai means. It's 
the gambling signal that the game's up. 
Now . in the old day s here, if they caught 
a cheat they'd chip-rack him lake away 
his chips and divide them among the 
players at the table. Rut they don't do 
that now. The law says they can't go 
through a man's pockets, cither, so if a 
guy is up to something and afraid of get- 
ting caught he niighl try to go south vv ith 
his chips. Get them into his pockets, 
that is. It's against the house rules to 
take chips off the table unless you're 
cashing in, but if a guy can hold out 
cards lie can usually go south with some 
cliipswitliout heingseen. Now, inTexas, 
if a fellow got caught cheating, well, he 
was in trouble- But here, like I say. there's 
not mucli they can do except bar him. 

■ 'The G ardena clu bs work pretty close, 
you know. If they catch a cheat a de- 
scription goes out right away and he's 
on the blacklist. Caught a fat old lady 
here last year holding out. and when 
they took her into the otiiee she liirned 
out to he a fellow on the blacklist in 
disguise. The clubs here have got to keep 
the games honest, you see. They've got 
a lot at stake. Neck, the six Gardena 
clubs take in over S50,000 a day. That's 
big business. So vvlien they ealeli a cheat 
they strip him of his right to play. 

“Only cheat I ever recall who didn't 
lose his right to play was a fellow named 
Phil. But that wasn't in Gardena. Phil 
worked the old Airport Club in Seal 
Beach 20 miles south of here. The club's 
closed now the town voted it out but 
it went pretty strong between '49 and 
'53. Operated 24 hours a day. Did their 
best business at dawn when the Gar- 
dena clubs closed and all the losers drove 
dow n to recoup. Since Seal Beach closed, 
if a guy wants action after 5 a.m. he 
has to drive to Vegas, and there are lots 
that do it. Anyway, this fellow Phil was 
quite a card. He was a nervous little 
guy about 50 who always wore a base- 
ball cap and looked something like old 
Jimmy Gleason in the movies. Phil was 
roniinufd 
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How you can 
become 
an otficer in 
today's action 
Army. 

Your first step should be towards 
your Army Recruiting Sergeant. 
He'll give you all the answers. All 
the facts you should know about 
military service. All the ways you 
can benefit by serving as an 
officer in the Army. 

Call your Army Recruiter today. 
He's listed in the phone book un- 
der U.S. Government, 

Meantime, get the informative, 
full-color booklet about your life 
and opportunities as an officer in 
the U-S. Army. Simply fill out and 
mail this coupon. There's no obli- 
gation. 


I Commanding General 5l-<-17'67 . 

* U. S. Army Recruiting Command I 

I Hampton. Virginia (23369) | 

I Altention: Army Officer Opportunities J 

I Please send me your booKlet. | 

I Your Career as an Army Oilicer," | 

I NAME I 

j ADDRESS j 

I CITY I 

j STATE . ZIP CODE j 

I PHONE AGE I 

I COLLEGE CLASS OF I 

L J 
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Fine Writing Instruments 
from four-fifty to fifty dollars each 
at better stores everywhere. 


Magnificent Magnavox: your best buy 
in portable TV... from only ^89.90. 



Your family deserves the very best in portable TV ... a magnificent new 
Magnavox with sharper picture, purer sound, greater reliability, Choose 
from a wide variety of colors and styles, sold direcl 
through franchised dealers, listed in the 
Vcilow Pages, saving you 
middleman costs. 


Tubeless lA'. .Solid-state 
components replace tubes 
(main cause of TV failurcl. 
banish service problems, 
assure you lasting reliability. 
Ranger is one of a large 
selection. 


a gambler, but a bad one. He'd bet on 
anything. Had what you might call gam- 
bling tapeworm. Nothing turned out 
right for poor Phil, He must've had a 
hundred jobs, He had a brother-in-law 
who was a pit boss over in Reno, and 
when Phil went bust one time this broth- 
er-in-law gave him a job as a shill at 
the crap tables. At 515 a day it wasn't 
so bad. but Phil blew it tlie first day. 
He'd been sliilling at a slow table for an 
hour or so betting the house's chips 
when suddciiK he just disappeared. 
Thev found him later, shoolin' craps at 
a rival casino down the street. ‘Well.' 
Phil (old bis brother-in-law. 'I wasn't 
havin' anv luck at vour table.' He stayed 
in Reno a bit trying to learn to be a 
bust-out craps man- you know, a guy 
who palms the legit dice and throws In 
phonics so that a crooked casino can 
bust a big w inner. But old Phil was just 
too clumsv. Hell, he couldn't palm a 
speck of dust without gettin' caught. 

■‘Phil saved up a little cash one time 
and invested it in a hold-out machine. 
I Saw it once- real line job. Custom- 
tailored. I It under his shirt, you sec. 
like a vest. One wire ran down inside 
his shirtsleeve with a hook on the end. 
and tvvo others went down inside the 
trouser legs and into his shoes. When 
Phil got a card in his palm all he had 
to do was pump his left foot a few 
inches and. w hoosh, that card just dis- 
appeared up Ins sleeve. When he needed 
it. he'd pump the right foot and down 
It eamc. Well, the regulars at the Air- 
port Club liked Phil, and they didn’t 
mind him trying to cheat in any normal 
wav. Phil was so clumsy they’d always 
catch him. But with this machine he 
could be dangerous, so they took it 
away. 

"1 heard Phil in the office one day 
crying like a baby to get his machine 
back. Swore he'd never use it again 
inside the club, and he was so darn 
pitiful about it, telling how hard he'd 
worked to save tlie S.^50 it cost him. 
that they gave it back to him. But Phil 
had a plan. He'd sworn never to use his 
machine mskk' the club, but he hadn't 
said anything about using it oulsUh’ the 
club. So Phil would wait in the parking 
lot until he spotted a larcenous-looking 
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A Scout is power 
to fish your own sea 


Somewhere there's a surt that's never been fished. 

Where you never hear a highway sound. Where you can 
catch the big ones. And you can get there with the 
big power of the new V-8 INTERNATIONAL SCOUT«wilh 
all-wheel drive. 

See the new SCOUT at your nearest INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer. The SCOUT is built to do anything, go anywhere 
with its new V-S engine and all-wheel drive. Or you 
can get a SCOUT with either of two husky, economical 
4-cylinder engines. Open it up, and cross the border into a 
man’s world of driving. The new SCOUT costs less than 
most second cars, and your INTERNATIONAL Dealer 
is ready to deal. International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

[£G.INTERNATI0NAI: HARVESTER CO. 


SCOUT is ths registsred itadsnisrk lor • vahielt manufacturad axclusivaly by Iniernallanal Harvastar Company. 




These are the new Spalding Elite'^Woods. Designed on 
the same principle of visual coordination as the Elite Irons. Unquestionably, 
the finest set of woods ever made. See them at your golf professional shop. 


Spalding gives you the professional edge. 
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UtinsiciU arri\ing. and then he'd make 
his pilch. 'Can I show you somelhing, 
mister?' he'd say, And then he'd open 
his shirt u bit and gi\c the mark a quick 
peek at his machine. ’I can't lose \\ilh 
this ihiny.' he'd sa>. 'Only trouble is 
I don't have a stake. Lend me a hun- 
dred to gel in a game and we'll split 
the w innings.' Well, if I'hil found a Inc 
one he'd get the hundred and in he'd 
go. But the first place Phil would head 
for was the men's room where he'd strip 
his machine and stow it in a locker. 
Then, he'd get into a game and play 
honest. He knew, you sec. that if he used 
his machine inside tlic club ihes'd lake 
it away for good. Well, this way if he 
got lucky he was in good shape- he 
might even split with the pirate that 
backed him. If he lost he'd just say he'd 
forgot to grease the machine." 

"Well, why did they let him play at 
all?" I asked Tex. 

"That's the whole point. Phil was 
such a terrible card player that he al- 
ways ended up a loser despite his cheat- 
ing. Phil was a lixe one. a lish. He'd try 
anything. One month he'd try copping 
chips, the next month he acted as a 
spreader. But it was no use he llunked 
in cxcryihing." 

"If he was so clumsy, what made iiim 
think he could gel away with copping 
chips?" 

"Actually, now. he wasn't such a bad 
chip-copper. He used 'chip-cop.' of 
course. It's a glue you can order from 
ganxhlmg-equipmenl houses. Pul a pinch 
of It on your palm and a chip will stick 
there. Now. say someone wins a pot 
across the table from you and you sort 
of help him out a little by pushing the 
chips over. W'cll, now you bring your 
hand back and linger your stack, and 
suddenly it's grown a chip taller. I ots 
of guys ha\e made a good living just 
copping chips. But they've got to be able 
to play a little poker. After all. they've 
got to win a few pots, because their 
stack keeps growing, f:\pcrienced ehip- 
coppers often keep their chips in a heap, 
not in a stack, so that it's harder to sec 
new chips arriving. So you've got to 
watch a guy who keeps his chips in a 
heap, 

"Once Phil persuaded a scamming 
rommunt 
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combination to let him be their spread- 
er. A good scamming combo can milk 
a game dry v-ilhout any hank)'-pank> 
with the cards. Just giving each other 
signals when to raise and squeeze the 
poor sucker in the middle. But Phil con- 
vinced this outfit that it would be quick- 
er if he spread for them and — " 

■'What was he going to spread?'* I 
asked uneasily. 

"Why. the cards, of course! It's the 
oldest trick in poker. Didn't you know? 
Now, look. Say you're a cheat. And 
you're working with a good spreader at 
the table. Now, pretty soon you're dealt 
a hand with a four Hush, let's say. So 
you signal your spreader that you need 
another heart, for example, and he sig- 
nals back that he's got one for you. 
O.K., you're set to operate. Your spread- 
er has the heart for you that's going to 
make your flush. Hell, you can even af- 
ford to raise on the come and get a realty 
big pot going. Here's how. Well, natu- 
rally, you draw one to your flush. Heck, 
you might even make it legit. But if not. 
you still make your bet, If you get called, 
well, you simply palm the fifth card, the 
one that bu.sted your flush, and with 
your free hand you simply toss your four 
hearts onto some clear spot on the table 
near your spreader. Only you toss them 
in a neat pile so that only the top card 
shows. And now maybe you say to who- 
cver's in the pot with you. ‘Read 'em 
and weep, they're all blue.’ And now, 
your spreader, as if he's helping to speed 
up the game, spreads out your cards. 
Only, of course, he’s carrying the fifth 
heart in his palm, and when he's fin- 
ished spreading your hand there's going 
to be five hearts there instead of four. 
On the next hand dealt, you clean up, 
that is, you get rid of the extra card 
you've got by tossing it into the gar- 
bage with your discards. Poor old Phil. 
Couldn't even make it as a spreader. His 
partners almost lynched him. Twice one 
day they tossed four flushes onto the 
table and said, "Read 'em and weep.' 
but lame-brained Phil could never keep 
the signals straight in his head, and both 
limes he palmed the wrong suit and 
spread out busted Hushes. 

"Once ill a while Phil tried using a 
■glimmer,' a ‘gUm.' Might be his shiny 
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CJ^arelie lighter or a cup of bJaek coffee 
next to him on the table. Then, as he 
dealt, he'd pass the cards over it. He 
could read the whole table that way, of 
course. Only trouble was Phil couldn't 
remember w ho had w hat. But Phil's real 
ambition w as to be a straight ' ’mechan- 
ic" who can stack the deck. So Phil 
practiced lots. He spent hours in front 
of a mirror, like the pros do. trying to 
catch himself stacking the deck when he 
used a haymow shuffle the side-hand- 
ed shulflc that looks like you're throw- 
ing cards into a box. Like I've always 
said. I'm afraid of only two things in 
this world; lightning and a haymow 
shuffle. He was making progress, too. 
until he got real unlucky and had to quit 
cards for good." 

’What happened to him?" 

Tex shook his head gravely. "Arthri- 
tis. Rheumatoid arthritis. Right in the 
fingers." 

"Now what docs he do?" I asked. 

■ ’Well, the last J heard of poor Phil he 
was working as a claim agent in Vegas." 

"You mean a straight job? Something 
to do with land or mining claims?" 

"No, no. He was a claim agent at a 
crap table. You know, claiming other 
people's bets." 


On my tinal visit to the Gardena Club 
1 intrep:dly had my initials listed on the 
board, and with the floorman's sum- 
mons. to three-and-s;x low. " 

my test was at hand. Tex Tunnell. not- 
ing the table I was headed for. paternal- 
ly advised me. 

"Watch yourself, now. \ou're step- 
ping into real slow company three of 
our most patient ladics-in-waiting. Real 
rocks. Those two sitting next to each 
other are Sheila and Chary bdis. and the 
white-haired one who's knitting is Ma- 
dame Defargc. Play tight. " 

Tex was right. Live hours later 1 
chocked my stack and my watch. 1 was 
down SlOO and had only an hour to 
make my plane to New York. 1 ast two 
rounds. I vowed. With a little luck I 
could still get even. Butifnot, I thought, 
hell, there arc lots of planes. 

Sure, maybe I'd just take the next 
one. END 
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you to buy him a $47 glove? 


First you go into shock. 

Then you lough or go "humph!" 
depending on how much if hurts. 

Then you tell him how much you poid 
for a bail glove when you were a kid. 

Then you ask, in a nicely controlled 
voice, why he wants o $47 glove. 

Then you start negotiating. 

Then you promise to look info it. 

Eventuolly, you haul yourself out of 
the chair, puf on your jacket, make sure 


you've got your cor keys, walk to the 
family chariot, and head for the local 
sporting goods store. 

There you see the name Wilsori on a 
(ot of products. You know the nortie 
because it's on your golf clubs. The fact 
is, "Wilson" is on anything you (:an 
hit, throw, volley, dribble or catch, 
Becouse whatever the sport, Wilson 
mokes it. ..and makes if better. Thot's 
been their business for over 50 yeors. 


Then you get down to coses and find 
out that Wilson mokes ball gloves from 
about five to over forty dollars. 

Then you pick the Wilson glove that 
best suits your boy and the condition 
of the family exchequer. 

Then you show him the glove. 

Then he flips because it's a Wilson. 

PLAY TO WIN WITH 


YESTERDAY 


When Harvard Met Brown It Wasn’t Ice Polo 


A lot of weird games between a lot of scrub teams probably were played on ice before Jan. 19, 1898, but 
on that day modern intercollegiate hockey competition was officially born by JOHN HANLON 


O n the ^napping-cokl morning of Jan. 

|y. ixyx seven young men of Broun 
I'mversity hoarded the train I'or Boston 
at Providenee carrying hiilky ct|uipmenl 
bags. On arrival, they took a trolley 
car to f'ranklin Park in suburban Dor- 
chester. and there, on a crouded pond, 
played Harvard in the lirst college ice 
hockey game on lirm record in the L'.S. 

The term '■firm record" is significant 
because there are severalciaims m varied 
publications to a similar first. .-Ml the 
claims, however, are vague in setting 
down definite teams, dates and places; 
they are tales as fragile as ice shavings. 

Some of them refer to a game known 
at the time as "ice polo." This game, 
which was played with a ball, was pop- 
ular toward the end of the last century, 
butwas essentiallydiHerent from hockey 
in the number of players per side and in 
the equipment they used. Other claims 
refer to matches of one kind or the oth- 
er between amateur clubs rather than 
colleges, and still others are unques- 
tionably nothing more than myths. 

The Brown-1 larvard game at f ranklin 
Park is thoroughly documented and ped- 
igreed. To trace its ancestry one must go 
buck a few more years still, to the doings 
of one Malcolm G. C hace. a young man 
from Rhode Island who has been re- 
ferred to as the "father" of ice hockey 
not only at Brown and at >'ale but 
throughout the entire U.S. 

( hace. who began his college career at 
Brown and later transferred to > ale. was 
a championship tennis player but mere- 
ly a dabbler at ice polo. In the early fall 
of 11^92 he went to Niagara Falls. N.\ . 
to play in an international tennis tourna- 
ment. .Among the participants were a 
number of Canadians, and they and 
Chace spent considerable time talking 
about winter sports in iheir respective 
regions. .Among other things, they dis- 
covered that they were all playing dif- 


ferent versions of more or less the same 
game on ice. though some of them called 
it ice polo, others hockey. As a result, 
members of the Victoria hockey team of 
•Montreal invited Chace and Robert Duf- 
lield Wrenn of Harvard, another ice polo 
player (and later national singles tennis 
champion) to visit Montreal for a tirsi- 
hand took at Canadian hockey. 

The two made the visit the next win- 
ter. Chace by then was a freshman at 
Brow n and Wrenn a junior at Harvard. 
About the same time Cicorge W'righl of 
Boston, a sportsman who was later to 
become the W’right of the Wright and 
Ditson sporting goods firm, first saw the 
game of ice hockey as the Canadians 
played it, .All three, each in his own fash- 
ion, were taken by its possibilities. 
C hace and W'renn tried to transfer their 
new enthusiasm to their ice polo col- 
leagues. The clTort was not an immediate 
and entire success, 

Wright fared little better. He came 
back with an armful of hockey sticks and 
several pucks, and early the next winter 
dumped the lot in Providence, where 
Brown University's ice polo team was 
practicing on Railroad Pond east of the 
city. He invited the players to try the 
equipment. 

"All afternoon the polo players pushed 
the puck around the rough ice." an un- 
named reporter w rote later of the experi- 
ment. "Darkness found not one of them 
enthusiastic over the new game." 

By that lime Malcolm ( hace had 
transferred from Brown to Yale. .And in 
the fall of 1X94, while his ex-classmates 
were scoffing in Providence, he was ener- 
getically pushing ice hockey in New Ha- 
ven. Indeed, from that base Chace organ- 
ised the coup that probably, as much as 
any one incident, lifted ice hockey above 
ice polo at this critical stage of develop- 
ment. With W'right's help. Chace man- 
aged to gather together a group of col- 


lege students who favored the newer 
game, and arranged for them to go to 
Canada for a series of hockey matches 
during the Christmas holidays of the 
school year 1X94-9,5. 

Chace served as the captain and also 
the player-coach. Wright was a sort of 
manager. F'roni 'fale. along with Chace, 
came A. C. Foote. Harvard was repre- 
sented by F. 11. Clarkson. I rom C olum- 
bia there was William ,A, Lamed (an- 
other later tennis champum), and from 
Brown came three— William .A. Jones, 
George Matteson and .Alexander Meikle- 
john. .Also on the roster was Byron W'ai- 
son of Brown, who had to withdraw be- 
fore departure lime, and C. M. Pope, a 
nonplaying New York newspaperman. 

This team called itself— with some 
presumption- the .All-.Amcricans, and 
as such left for Canada on Dec. 26. 1X94 
for a schedule of live games that look 
them through Jan. 6 and carried them 
to .Montreal, Toronto, Kingston. Ottawa 
and back to Montreal again. 

"Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the way the ( anadians welcomed and 
entertained the Americans." said the 
Brown //mj/i/in it.s Jan. 12. 1X95 

edition. "From morning until night they 
did all in their pi>wer to make their visit 
a pleasant one. and they succeeded per- 
fectly, Special cars met the .Americans at 
ditferent places to carry them about. 
They were invited to dinner after dinner, 
besides numerous receptions . . . they 
were taken on drives, sleigh rides and 
ice-yachting parties; in fact every atten- 
tion that could possibly be shown them 
was given them, regardless of expense 
or trouble." 

By agreement, they were to play a 
hybrid game. One period was to be 
played under the rules of ice hockey, 
the other ice polo. In the changeover 
this meant. essentially, that a puck would 
replace a ball, that the sticks used in the 
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h<)cke> perit'd uould be ihe fl;n-bladcd 
\anct> as opposed lo the ciir\ed-end 
sticks of the ice polo period and that 
there \^ould be seven on a side for the 
hoekev and live for the p('lo. 

I here are .ilniosi as nvanv aeeounts of 
the ouleonie of tlie games as there were 
A||. \nierieans to provide mcinoirs. The 
eonseiistis is iIkiI the Americans lost all 
the iee hoekey periods, though there is 
one soft claim that they defeated MeCiill 
l.'niversity at ns own game. All Ihe 
Ameneaiis elaim that they won all the 
ice polo periods. 

Whatever the case, thev had a lot of 
fun and learned much ahoul the basics 
of the game and its C anadian equip- 
ment. -After the trip ihe All-Ameneans 
went back into the college world as 
hoekev disciples, Meiklejohn fostered 
the game the next vear at Cornell, where 
he vveni for graduate studv. Chace 
linalh got il established at V ale la room 
in yale's rink was dedicated in his name), 
and Wright kept at il for husiness pur- 
poses. L\en Pope, the newspaperman, 
did his part. He was a leader in the drive 
to raise the funds that led to the con- 
struction at the turn of the century of 
Ihe hoekev rink at St. N'ieholas .Arena 
in N'ew tork. 

In the season of 1S97 y.K Urovvn went 
all out for iee hoekev. At the same time 
Harvard was changing over to the new 
game from iee polo, According to the 
Rnnumiun. a weekly magazine devoted 
mainlv to Brown’s literary life, the 
Providence team elected to practice all 
through its Christinas vacatit'n *‘.so that 
in spile of dirtieulties and disadvantages 
wc mav lu'pe to be well represented." 

Judging bv subsequent results, the 
Bruins undoubtedly were trim and tough 
when on that chill Wednesday in Jan- 
uarv thev headed out for f ranklin Park. 
The temperature was 21 when they 
headed down College Mill to catch the 
train and rose only a few degrees above 
freezing at its highest. The cost for the 
round trip via the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad was S2. Harvard had 
sent along a guarantee of SI per man. 
or S7. lo help defray Brown’s expenses 
for the dav , 

At I'ranklin Park no dressing quar- 
ters were available, but then, except for 
the cold, the process of donning uni- 
forms was quite uncomplicated. Uach 
man wore a bulks sweater, not necessari- 
Iv of the same design except for Ihe 
rolled turtle neck, baseball trousers and 
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heavy wool stockings. If a player chose 
to, he might wear shin pads over the 
stockings. Gloves were of the standard 
knit variety. The costume was topped 
off with a cap or a toque or nothing at 
all, according to the player's choice. The 
skates were comparably nonreg. 

“Wc bought our own skates," wrote 
Horace Day, one of the stars of the 
Brown team. “They were of the clamp 
variety, which you attached to ordinary 
shoes either with a little lever to make 
them hold or with a key that screwed 
them on. Occasionally they worked 
loose. They cost about $6.” 

Hockey sticks cost from 60? to $1 and 
wercexp>ecied to last. Day and his fellow 
forward, Charles Cooke, claimed they 
used only one stick apiece in all their 
college games. ‘‘When mine became 
worn,” Day wrote later. “1 had a piece 
of hardwood riveted to it to restore the 
original width. When playing, I could 
hear the rivets digging into the ice, but 
the stick held up.” 

For ice space at Franklin Park the 
teams simply commandeered a patch at 
one end of the crowded pond, bid the 
pleasure skaters stand aside, and set up 
poles to mark the goals. Two incidents 
occurred that underlined the informality 
of the affair. 

First, members of the Brown team 
noticed that one of Harvard's players 
was George h^atieson, Broun '96, a 
veteran of the Canadian campaign with 
Chace's All-Americans. Matteson was at 
Harvard studying medicine. There was 
no protest on Brown's part, for, as 
Cooke said some years afterward, he 
himself later played for the Yale fresh- 
men while a medical student at New 
Haven. “Things were pretty fle.xibic 
then,” Cooke said. 

The other happened when Harvard's 
Captain Fred Goodridge noticed that 
Brown had only seven players on hand. 

“Where are your substitutes?” Cap- 
tain Goodridge inquired of Brown's 
Captain Irving O. (Hoppy) Hunt. 

“We don't need any,” Hoppy replied 
tartly and. as it developed, he was right. 

The Boston Herald had its man on the 
scene, and the lead paragraph of his story 
in the next day's paper noted the occa- 
sion by stating that it was Harvard's first 
intercollegiate gante in its first season in 
“the favorite Canadian pastime.” Con- 
sidering this acknowledgment of the 
team's ine.xpcricnce, he thereafter seemed 
to be peevishly concerned about the way 
romimiKl 
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Harvard i/s. Brown COMlSUtt^ 

Harvard performed. Rather waspishly. 
it would sceiTi. he proclaimed that the 
C rimson "drew a blank.” that its players 
■‘were erraiic and fell over one anolhei ” 
and ■‘still had a great deal to learn,” 
And so, it would appear, did he. for 
his account was run through with ternis 
from other games until the reader, too. 
might well draw a blank. To wit: ‘‘As the 
ball was in scrimmage almost all the 
while, with the Harvard players all 
bunched. Brown University frequently 
secured opportunities for a run to goal 
hy clever teamwork when the puck was 
knocked out of the crowd.” 

The "Providence collegians.” as the 
//iVYfWs reporter termed them, fared 
much better, critically, "They had speed, 
they supported one another lincly and 
the passing of the forwards was clean-cut 
and accurate." This last factlity led to 
the first giMil in the lirst game of all. and 
it was scored by Horace Day on a pass 
from Charles Cooke at 7:30 of the lirst 
period. The liiial scorewas6-0 for Brown. 
Cooke scored three limes, in the second 
period, and Captain Hoppv Hunt and 
Jesse Pesear scored one goal apiece. 

Only near the very end was Harvard 
able to mount an attack. Kittingly, Cap- 
tain Cioodridge brought it off almost 
smglohanded. He look the puck near 
hisow n end and made what was patently 
"a desperate hid for a goal.” I le dodged 
Pevear's attempted body check, eluded 
Hum and then snapped a pass to Wil- 
liam Lee Beardsell. a forward. "Beard- 
scll connected, all right.” the HcmUl re- 
ported. "and madea pretty shot forgoai. 
but missed by a very narrow margin.” 

On that note the inaugural game was 
done, and all iliat remained was for 
someone of a historic bent to sec that 
he commemorated it as such, before 
one of the other elaimunts. The race, 
if race if was. was slow and not really 
won until 1957. On Lcb. 7 of that 
year the Br<’wn Club of Boston pre- 
sented a plaque marking the event to 
Harvard for installation on the wall of 
its new Donald C . Walssm Rink. T he 
plaque reads; 

rOMMI MOK XTINI. 

IHI MRSrOAMI or IMIKCOLl.ltilMI 
ICI UOCKI V i>l AYLD IN I HI UNI tl O .S I AI I S 
HARVARD \S BROWN 
JASUARV 19, IH9S A1 VRANKIIN TARK, 
KOSION 

PRISFNTID lO MARS AHI) COI 1 Hil 
US Tfll. BROWN CIUH Oh KdSION 
FHIRUARV 7, 1957 
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Wonder what the other car makers are doing this year? 


Making notes, probably. Somehow our ideas keep 
showing up two years later on other makes. Take the 
disappearing windshield wipers you don’t see on that 
sleek ’67 Bonneville up there. They’ll be disappearing 
on somebody else’s car any year now. And of course, 
practically everyone’s tried to copy the distinctive 
Pontiac split grille styling. And failed. 

But are we complacent? Hardly. This year we have 
new power plants (big 400 cubic inch V-8s are standard). 


new models (three new wood-styled station wagons, for 
example), new colors (twelve), new options (like stereo 
radio and stereo tape) and a host of new safety features 
like passenger-guard door locks, General Motors' new 
energy absorbing steering column and a four-way haz- 
ard warning flasher. 

In fact, if you want to see what other 
car makers will think of next, see your 
Pontiac dealer today. 



Wide-Track Pontiac 
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WITole the readers take over 


BOOT AND SADDLE 

Sirs: 

irsi prize for the best Thoroughbred rac- 
ing Mory of Iyh7 ^hould go to Whitney 
Tower of SI for his three-part article with 
Bill Hartack (.1 Han/ Rule Alt the MV/v. 
March 27 ct wi-)- Never before in the histo- 
ry of the sport has a more serious and honest 
story been presented. Hartack has been the 
stormy petrel of racing in modern limes. 
Trainers hale his guts, and sportswriters do 
belligerent stories about him. Why? Because 
he speaks the truth! 

Some years back, I attended a dinner in 
New York City and heard Hartack asking 
for some mounts from a well-known trainer. 
The man brushed Hartack aside by saying. 
•'Don’t bother me. You're too rich for my 
blood," and he walked away. If being honest 
is a fault, then Hartack is guilty. But the 
fact that a jiKkcy is condemned because he 
is honest and rides only to win stands out 
as one of the biggest black marks on Thor- 
oughbred racing. Bill Hartack's story in SI 
should keep some trainers and sportswriters 
awake nights. That is, if they have a con- 
science. 1 hen again, in a sport where mojiey 
is the devil, who has a conscience? 

J. J. Randy 

Clifton. N.J. 

Sirs: 

Some of w hat Hartack had to say he has 
stud before (.SI, June 24. I%3), but it is re- 
freshing to see that the man is consistent. 
His frankness and sincerity are admirable, 
and it is unfortunate that those owners and 
trainers who shun him now do not meas- 
ure the man by what he has proven he does 
best: ride and win horse races. 

JoSt PH J. Pi MII.IA 

King of Prussia. Pa. 

NOT BY BREAD ALONE 

Sirs; 

John D. MacDonald's letter ( I9rii Hole, 
April 3) makes a lot of sense. Golf is be- 
coming more and more of a spectator sport, 
probably because of the good TV coverage 
and the ever-increasing size of the purses. 
W'e oldtimers may nostalgically bemoan the 
ascendancy of the touring pro over the teach- 
ing pro, but we also realize that we are wit- 
nessing the maturity of a new spectator sport 
that is drawing nongolfcrs as well as golfers 
into its fold. Therefore, the touring pro's 
probcicncy should not be measured solely 
by the amount of money he earns, but rather 
by his performance vs. the performances of 
his competitors, both present and past. A 
percentage analysis, as Mr. MacDonald 
points out. would create even more interest 
in golf as a spectator sport. And the view ing 
public has already been conditioned to such 


comparisons by the percentage methods 
used in other sports. 

Steps have been taken in this dirccl on. 
Witness George Archer's win at Greensboro, 
which, according to the Masters point sys- 
tem. qualified him for that event. It should 
not take too much doing to get such a system 
enlarged to the point where all golferscan be 
compared on a competitive basis. 

■My congratulations to Mr. MacDonaldon 
his idea. 

Rm kh O. Bates 

Monterey, Calif. 

MAT MEN 

.Sirs; 

As a wrestling fan I was happy to see that 
you covered the NCAA University Division 
wrestling championships {Delicinus Dcssen 
for a Hungry Sporran Cren, April 3). But 
while you gave fine coverage to the fir-t-. 
second-, third-, fourth-, sisth- and sev- 
enth-place teams, you seem to have forgot- 
ten the tiflh-placc finisher, Portland State 
College. Portland State had previously swept 
through the NCAA College Division cham- 
pionships with a record team score of k6 
points. But the final insult was that you did 
not even mention that PSC's Rick Sanders 
was selected as the outstanding wrestler of 
the tournament. 

It took two years for the NCA.A to notice 
us. 1 hope SI catches on a bit sooner. 

Dunai d j. CiutrA 

Portland, Ore. 

Sirs: 

Civngratulations. I had searched many 
magazines and the sports sections of two 
supposedly good papers in Los Angeles and 
found no mention of wrestling. With all the 
yelling and screaming devoted to collegiate 
basketball and swimming, it was refreshing 
to find someone who remembered some of 
the guys who have to train and work the 
hardest to be winners. In fact, SJ covered all 
three .sports that week. Three cheers to you 
and to Michigan State for winning the title. 

L. B. Stltson 

Los Angeles 

CHANNELED THINKING 

Sirs; 

It seems to be traditional for newspa- 
pers and magazines to view with alarm 
what you have termed television’s '•moving 
in" on sports. So there is ample precedent 
(if no logic) for your editorial question. 
•’Should Arnold Go Show Biz".’" (Score- 
CARfj, March 13). 

The burden of proof also falls on your 
editorial writer if his statement that televi- 
sion has ■'staged, manipulated, gimmicked 
up" the sports it covers is to be taken seri- 


ously. Was It CBS and not .200 hitters that 
pul the ^'ankces in the cellar? And as for 
the "fair editorial eommem" he mentions, 
what's so fair about his contending, without 
any evidence to support the contention, that 
there’s something deplorable about draw ing 
a paycheck from a TV network? (How will 
1 evplain that to my mother?) 

Despite the many reservations espressed 
by writers and columnists over television’s 
involvement in sports, 1 simply do not hear 
from my friends outside the industry the 
opinion that television has distorted their 
views in any respect. The fact is they arc 
highly aware that television has underlined 
the adjective in the phrase "spectator sport." 
The medium has touched olT a boom in 
sports, not to mention the sale of certain ex- 
pensive magazines, and the whole public 
now- gets free of charge the kind of look ai 
sports events that used to be reserved for 
sportswriters and the well-to-do. 

Could it just be, fellas, that you arc hear- 
ing the sound of a dilTerent drummer? 

Roiurt D. Kasmihi 

Vice-President 

Corporate Information, NBC 
New York City 

Sirs: 

SI is getting to be a humor magazine. 

You stale that even when television has 
no financial stake in teams "it has shown a 
singular inability to function in the proper 
role of unbiased reporter." 

Now. really! Do you think that .SI func- 
tions in its proper role of unbiased reporter? 
Never yet have I read an article in which the 
reporter didn't place his own interpretation 
on the event (many times, of course, with 
very disparaging remarks), and every 
"news" article seems to be an editorial in- 
stead of a report. Let him who is without 
sin cast the first stone. 

Walton T. Eiire.n- 

Wheaion. 111. 

TOOLING UP 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to William Leggett for 
showing the folks in Baltimore that they 
don't have the only team in the American 
League iDetroir's Refrain h Mayo and Sain, 
April 3). I'm sure that the close relationship 
between the players and coaches will bring 
a long-awaited pennant to the Motor City. 

Don Svlnson 

Travis AFB, Calif. 

HANEY. TOO 

Sirs; 

I fear Mr. William Leggett, in his article 
on Stan Musial (Stanley, the General Man- 
ager, March 20), failed to heed Horace 
coniinufd 
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This is Sam. 

A liability lawsuit could 
ruin him, poor guy. 


Don’t panic, Sam. Help is only a paragraph away. 


A State Farm Homeowners Policy can 
save you alt kinds of trouble. It not 
only protects you against liability 
claims, it pays your legal costs too. Even 
when you win. And. the same poli- 
cy protects you from 
loss by fire, vandalism, 



burglary, tornado, and more. When 
you have a home, you need it all. 

State Farm isn’t the only company 
that offers homeowners insurance. 
It’s just that State Farm offers a bet- 
ter deal than most. Same as Slate 
Farm does on car insurance. It’s made 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 

Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 


us number one in sales in both. 

So whether you own or rent, it’ll 
pay you to check with your friendly 
Stale Farm agent about broad, low- 
cost coverage for your home and 
belongings. Fiiher you’re protected, 
or you’re not. Don't be not, Sam. 


In Texas, sevmgson Slate Ferm Homeowners Policies have been returned as dividends. In Mississippi, we otter e Comprebensive Dwelling Policy similar to our Homeowners Policy. 



Super-Royal 

Triton 


Better than 
the"Big Four'' 
recommend 

Super-Royal Triton motor oil 
is so good it exceeds the 
recommendations of American Motors, 
Chrysler, Ford and Seneral Motors. 

It cleans as it lubricates. 

It protects your engine 
in all conditions — when the 
going is hot cold, 
high speed and $top and-go. 

Ask for this amazing purple 
motor oil wherever your car is 
serviced. Get The Finest 



19TH HOLE eontimied 


Greeley's advice. If he had gone W est he'd 
have found that ihc California Angels' gen- 
eral manager. Fred Haney, was also an ac- 
tive major league player. So, rather than the 
four men listed, there are at least five who 
can be grouped in this category. However, 
Stan the Man still standsout asoncofa kind. 

LlW BOH^CHb 


Los Angeles 


STICKS AND STONES 

Sirs: 

Recognition was certainly overdue for 
that spunky lacrosse power on the Eastern 
Shore, Washington College iT/ic Came on 
the Eastern Shore. March 27), but SI cer- 
tainly missed the big one in Maryland. 

For 26 years Johns Hopkins has been try- 
ing to defeat the kings oflacrossc. the Mount 
Washington Lacrosse Club. This year Hop- 
kins. fielding a team predominantly made 
up of sophs and juniors, pul together a hard- 
hitting defense and well-cxccutcd attack to 
rout Mount W'ashingion 10-4. I'm disap- 
pointed that the score wasn't mentioned in 
your magaTine. 

Staslfy E. FisiitR 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

In her esplanaiion of the dilTcrcnce be- 
tween lacrosse northern and southern style. 
Rose Mary Mechem makes a fleeting refer- 
ence to the lack of teamwork, the lack of 
cohesion and the general lack of everything 
else on the CCNY lacrosse team, of which 
1 am proud to be a member. Specifically, 
she cites City College players' disregard for 
skilled stickwork in their desire to knock a 
man down. She seems to have forgotten to 
mention the reasons for the tougher style of 
play in the north. In the first place, most 
City players have never played lacrosse be- 
fore entering college, so that the most c\- 
pencnccd will have no more than three years 
behind him. Secondly, many City players 
have a football background and tend to think 
in terms of contact. Teamwork m strongly 
stressed at City, with contact coming in sec- 
ond. Coach George Baron, whodwsa great 
job with inexperienced students. IS improving 
this skill. 

NulGoi DsriiN 

Bronx, N.Y. 

Sirs; 

1 commend you on the fine an icie on la- 
crosse. The photographs by Richard Meek 
and the story by Rose Mary Mechem were 
excellent and paid fitting tribute to a fine 
college, a fine coach and a fine sport. 1 hope 
you will continue to publish more such ar- 
ticles. 

Geokol M. Chasdlee Jr. 

I’asi President 

U.S. Lacrosse Coaches' Association 
Baltimore 


EDITORIAL &. ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SpORrS iLLLSTRATrO, 

Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York 10020. 

Time Inc. also publishes Time, Life, 
Fortune and, in conjunction with its 
subsidiaries, the International edi- 
tions of Ti.Mf and Liee. Chairman of 
the Hoard, Andrew Heiskcll; Chair- 
man. Executive Committee, Roy E. 
Larsen; Chairman, Finance Com- 
miitee. Charles L. Stillman; Presi- 
dent, James A. Linen; Executive Vice 
President and Trea.surer, D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Senior Vice President, 
Bernhard M. Auer; Vice President 
and .Secretary. Bernard Barnes; Vice 
President and Assisiant to the Presi- 
dent. Arnold W. Carlson; Vice Presi- 
dent and Comptroller. John F'. Har- 
vey; Vice Presidents, Charles A. 
Adams, Rhelt Austell. Edgar R. 
Baker. Charles B, Bear, Clay Buck- 
hout, R. M. Buckley, Charles L. 
Gleason Jr.. John L. Hallenbeck, 
Jerome S. Hardy. Sidney L. James, 
Arthur W. Keylor, Henry Luce 111, 
Ralph D, Paine Jr., Weston C. Pullen 
Jr,. Herbert Schutz, James R.Shepley, 
Garry Valk; Assistant Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary, Curtis C. 
Messingcr; Assistant Treasurers. W. 
G. Davis, Evan S. Ingels, Richard B. 
McKeough. Assistant Secretary, 
William E. Bishop. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

I lo write about your ^uburiplion: chunge of 
AdJresv, billing, adjusimeni. compUini, or 
renewal. addre»: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATtD 

S40 .Michigan Ave.. Chicago. III. 60611 

Chjrlev A. Adanii, Vice Prctidcnt 

Altaih preteiu oddrets label in space bthw, 

thh willhelpus Idemify you quUkty and accuralely. 

2 To order a new suhscripilon: check box: 
_ new. □ renewal, U»c Toftn below Tor your 
addrevv -Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
at addresi giken above. Rales; Conlinental U.S, 

I yr SS.OO. Alaska. Canada. Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico. Virgin Ulands— I yr.SIO.OO, Military per- 
sonnel anywhere in Ihc world: I yt/S6.00. All 
other: I >r,SI4.00. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES: 

It^Acn ytm ore mating, please gisc uv live week} 
notice. Print your nainv aisd new addrew and 
Zip Code number below and mail lo SPORES 
II.LUSIRATI O SUB.SCHIPTION SI RVICL 
at addrexs given above, Please note your tele* 
phone number below, 




City Stale 


Zip Code 
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UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Telephone Number 




Now you cau take Old Crow wherever you go. In the 
tuckaway fifth is the same mellow, smooth Bourbon you 
find in the familiar round bottle. Famous since 1835, 
today Old Crow is the most pojjular Bourbon in the land. 
Enjoy the Traveler at no e.xtra charge. 

The tuckaway fifth that 
packs as flat as your shirt! 



Now, menthol smokers 
can enjoy all the 
dis-advantages of 
Benson & Hedges lOO's. 



2great blends: Regular and Menthol. 
At popular pnce. 


